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From the Editor 


OOK before you leap.” “A 
stitch in time saves nine.” “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.” “In union there is strength.” 
“You can’t judge a book by its 
cover.” “Honesty is the best policy.” 
These are just a few of the count- 
less adages that have lived for many 
years, in some cases for centuries. 

For some sophisticates, mottoes, 
adages, proverbs, and maxims are out 
of fashion, but for millions of others 
these old fashioned sayings still con- 
stitute a part of their philosophy of 
life. These millions have learned that 
the old sayings still have meaning for 
them, and can be used, fact are 
used, as guideposts for their life 
journey. 

It must be admitted that majority 
opinion is not always correct. The 
mere fact that millions find mottoes 
useful, while a few thousand have 
discarded them, does not by itself 
prove that the millions are right and 
the thousands are wrong. and that 
one can use only the familiar apo- 
thegms as rules of conduct. 

However, “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” “If the shoe 
fits, put it on,” and “Gold is where 
you find In other words. if we 
find that a centuries-old proverb is 
still applicable today, then we should 
apply it whenever and _ wherever 
possible. 

Many musicians have done just 
that. They are not ashamed to admit 
that they believe in and use the old 
sayings as guides for their conduct. 

They become members of musi- 
cians’ associations, organizations, 
and unions because they know thot as 
members of a group of fellow work- 
ers their collective strength is greater 


(Continued on page 24) 
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‘the first lime, 
you are invited behind 
the scenes to hear a 
great conductor at work... 


SY MPHONIE NESS” 
Jd. HOSS 


The Sound of Genius. Rehearsal and perform- 
ance of Mozart's ‘Linz’? Symphony on two 12- 
inch “Lp” records, SI-224, $10.00. 
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Columbia Records makes it possible to hear Dr. Bruno Walter 
create a performance of Mozart’s ‘‘Linz’? Symphony. 

As instructive as it is fascinating, this recording is an invaluable aid 
to understanding how an orchestra works, how a symphony is 
constructed, how mere notes become a living interpretation. 

To hear Dr. Walter conduct the Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
in a “finished” performance after this recorded rehearsal is 

truly an unforgettable experience. 

Deluxe package includes an illustrated booklet with notes by 
Neville Cardus, plus the complete orchestra score! 


The New Columbia Records 
Educational Division 


799 7th Ave., N. Y. 19, N.Y. Write for Free Catalog. 


@ ‘*Cotumbla’’ @ Price is suggested list. 









(Speech delivered by Robert Shaw at 
MTNA National Convention in St. Louis, 
February 14, 1955.) 


MES 


Convention—Musicians, 
ers and Friends—(I hope, for all our 
sakes, that these terms are not 
mutually exclusive) : 

The Gold Room is not completely 
unfamiliar to me. I must plead guilty 
to having been here once before some 


TOUT and Members of the 
Teach- 


ten years ago under similar circum- 
stances, and to having contributed at 
that time, in the cocefree folly of 
youth, to its slide from its nominal 
standard. 

I couldn’t tell you which is the 
more embarrassing at the moment: 
the remembrance of past foolishness 
or the premonition of its imminent 
recurrence. 

There are two differences between 
the present occasion and that earlier 
one. The first is the difference of 
auspices, That one was in conjunction 
with a conference of Music Educators, 
and this one I understand is with a 
convention of Music Teachers. 

On the flight out I was trying to 
figure the difference between the two, 
but since arriving I have noticed the 
agendas abound in “critico-analytical 
orientations” and “Diagnostic and 
therapeutic implications”—and it has 
rather knocked my 
mortar board. 


theories into a 


Teachers vs. Educators 


I had it figured that a teacher was 
one who taught that which he knew, 
while an educator was a person who 
was so well qualified that he could 
teach anything—even that which he 
didn’t know. Education, in essence, 
is the science of getting there first— 
without necessarily anything at all. 

The reason Education is necessary 
is because some people just don’t 
want to learn anything. A person who 
wants to know something can be 
taught. But a child who doesn’t want 
to know anything at all has to be 
educated. 

It’s a little bit like the TV com- 
mercial I heard the night before last. 
You remember there used to be those 

“How-to-fix-it” books. Well, Gimbels 
last night was giving away a book 
ye “What to fix—and how to fix 

(That’s the educational point of 
view. w.) 


Robert Shaw is Director of The Robert Shaw 
Chorale, 
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The second difference (and the 
first one begins to look a little faded 
to me) is that this time I was asked 
not only to “demonstrate” but also to 
“make a speech.” It was in Boulder, 
Colorado—and Ive got witnesses to 
prove it. 

Some of you folks get chances to 
make speeches all the time, but in the 
life of a performer this is a big thing. 
The eyes get bigger than the butter- 
flies in the stomach; and the mouth, 
which always was large enough to 
accommodate the foot, now handles 
both of them nicely—with room 
enough to walk around in. You could 
invite a few friends and have an in- 
vitational track meet. (In educational 
circles these are known as seminars. 
In political circles I believe they're 
called hearings.) 

I suppose part of this desire to have 
an audience for one’s own incom- 
parable logic and wit is the shame of 
being a conductor. I’ve never quite 
recovered from Hindemith’s reply to 
a reporter in Chicago who asked him 
a few years ago if he were giving up 
his composing in order to concen- 
trate on conducting: “All my life,” 
he said, “I’ve struggled to be an 
honest musician—and now you want 
me to be a conductor.” (It was at a 
time when he was at Tanglewood— 
and this made Koussevitsky very un- 
happy.)—But you notice how just 
every one of them is doing it: Hin- 
demith, Stravinsky, Thompson, Cop- 
land, Bernstein, Barber. I tell 
you—you get enough musicians in 
this field and there’s going to be no 
room for conductors at all! And the 
conductors are going to have to go 
some place. 

So another reason I was content 
(content?—I was ecstatic) at the 
prospect of speaking is that I can read 
the handwriting on the wall; and I, 
too, want to become an educator. 

Now I want you to know that I’m 
not completely without experience in 
this line. ve had a whole arm in 


Foss, 


some of the most progressive educa- 
tional experiments in the history of 
American music. Some of these in- 
stitutions were so progressive they 
weren't even accredited. | remember 
the courtly superiority with which 
Koussevitsky dismissed the faculty 
discussion at Tanglewood over the 
possibility of accreditation: “Credit? 

.. Vas is credit? . .. It is a credit to 
come to Tanglevood.” 

—And I was there at the launching 
of the “Literature and Materials 
Rocket” when it took off from Morn- 
ingside Heights. I can only speak for 
the time I was there,—but it hadn’t 
come down when I left. 

Most important of all—since I was 
here 10 years ago—lI’ve—uh—ac- 
quired some degrees. My Bachelor of 
Arts was awarded to me in a Man- 
hattan mailbox by Charles Addams 
(with a major in English literature.) 


Doctorates 


—But that was small punkins. 
Since then I’ve been doctored—not 
once—but twice. I admit I had wit- 
nessed and even contributed to this 
embalming process in the big city. 
I'd seen the factories where they turn 
out Muss Docs, and Docs of Ed, and 
Docs of Ad, and Docs of Muss Ed, 
and Docs of Muss-Ed-Ad. . . . I'd 
seen enough of this to wonder how 
anyone possibly could escape coming 
off the assembly line stamped Camp- 
bells’ or Kleenex or Hadacol or 
Fragile This Side Up. Vd heard all 
the boys say, “Look—this is just part 
of the game. You've just got to sweat 
this out, It’s not a business of trying 

» be creative. . Just try to stay 
sane.” 

But my Doctorate was free as the 
air—completely unearned—like Sal- 
vation by Grace, or Original Sin with 
the Fun Thrown In. This is a degree 
of great beauty—because it has no 
meaning. What it says is: “This man 
may be a fool or a criminal but we 
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don’t know . . . We got no line on 
him ... And we're taking no chances. 
He’s gonna join... Whap.” 

It was a very impressive ceremony 

there was only one slight hitch. 

Either the President of the college 
was so intent on finding something 
nice to say that he overshot the mark, 
or else somebody had slipped some- 
thing into the chapel water, because, 
as he concluded the obituary he fin- 
ished up with, “and by ihe authority 
vested in me by the faculty and 
trustees of the college, and in accord- 
ance with something or other I hereby 
confer upon you the degree of Doctor 
of —Divinity.” 


Poise 


Well, there was a minor low- 
pressure area in the chapel as every- 
hody drew wind at the same time. 

-But I wasn’t at all surprised. 
Judging by what I'd just heard it was 
the least they could do. I just looked 
around to see who was going to get it. 
The faculty, lined up behind the Pres- 
ident shoulder to shoulder, grew 
bolder and bolder, and finally got 
across the fact that somebody had 
made a “boo-boo.”—But the Presi- 
dent wasn’t at all concerned. He mut- 
tered right back something like, 
“Divinity-Schmivinity . . . Music- 
Schmoosic . . . Who the devil’s gonna 
know the difference?” 

Since that time I have been a 
second time similarly, but I must say 
more straightforwardly, doctored. 
Last June, at a regular commence- 
ment of Pomona College, | was com- 
menced along with some two hundred- 
fifty or three hundred candidates 
some deserving and some honorary. 
The salutations, addresses, the an- 
nouncements of prizes—all were over: 
and people had settled down to the 
tedious business of watching the 
parade of graduates to the platform 
to receive their union cards. The 
routine is familiar to everyone. The 
entire graduating class is lined up 
Indian file in alphabetical order at 
one side of the stage, and all the 
diplomas are lined up in_ reverse 
alphabetical order on the other side 
of the stage; in the middle stands the 
President, and between him and the 
pile of diplomas stands the Dean or 
Secretary of the Faculty. At a given 
signal the assembly belt begins to 
operate—and if a president of a 
college isn’t on his toes or somebody 
steps out of line, Zowie! The platform 
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is a backlash of robes, diplomas, 
mortar-boards and whimpering 
seniors. In most circles the mortar- 
board is the clue to the whole thing: 
for once you become a Bachelor of 
Arts, you may wear your tassel on the 
right side. In barber shops, baseball 
parks—everybody will say: “You can 
tell him alright! There goes the old 
aaa 

—So the Secretary of the Faculty 
reads the name on the diploma to the 
President. Now the President has a 
pretty good idea that it isn’t Marianna 
Peppersmith at all. In fact, it looks a 
good deal more like Joe Pepper- 
schmidt, Still, with the gowns and all 
—one can be mistaken; and he knows 
what can happen if he gets one bolt 
behind on the assembly line. So he 
looks Joe straight in the eye, calls 
out “Marianna Peppersmith, Bachelor 
of Arts,” reaches out with his right 
hand to shake Joe’s hand, extends the 
diploma with his left hand and with 
a third hand that comes from good- 
ness knows where reaches up, gets a 
grip on Joe’s tassel and flips it. This 
is the reason for Joe’s four years of 
struggle—to get his tassel out of his 
left eye and into his right eye. Parents 
beam. It’s a beautiful ceremony, and 
a highly significant moment. 

—But at Pomona these moments 
had dragged into minutes, and the 
minutes into quarter-hours before 
suddenly the break came, and with 


it a roar of laughter and applause. 
Few of us caught the name, excepting 
perhaps his parents, but someplace 
down among the rrs or esses or tees, 
as the President of the college reached 
up to flip the tassel, it stood straight 
up—and it wouldn’t be brushed 
down, not forwards, backwards, left 
or right. It had been wired. In all 
fairness to the President it is to be 
reported that he put up a short but 
vigorous tussel with Joe’s tassel—But 
he lost. And the boy walked calmly 
across the stage, serpentined the front 
of the auditorium and stood solemnly 
with the graduated part of his class 
—to the cheers of those bored of 
education. 


Public Domain 


Once you get to be an honorary 
doctor your name and address be- 
come the property of all sorts of 
advanced cultural services: alumni 
societies, literary guilds, Record of 
the Month Club, Fruit of the Month 
Club, Animal of the Month Club, Bird 
of the Month Club, Bath of the Month 
Club, Bird-Bath of the Month Club. 
Now, it’s a strange thing about tele- 
grams and telegraph agencies. People 
send wires and they are phoned to 
their addresses; Western Union has a 
specially trained crew of people who 
do nothing but read other peoples’ 
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MTNA IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT HONORED 





Dr. Barrett Stout, Immediate Past President of MTNA, who recently retired as 
Director of the School of Music at Louisiana State University, was honored at a tea 
in the Faculty Club by the members of the music faculty. 

Appearing above, left to right, are: Dr. Everett Timm, the new Director of the 
School of Music, Mrs. Stout, Mrs. Timm, and Dr. Stout. 





Some Uses of Recitals 


HESE remarks will be focused 

upon students under college age. 

Let us start with a theory. Many 
people believe recitals for children 
are necessary. Who are these people? 
Teachers. Parents. Children. What 
kinds of recitals are there? Who 
should perform or participate and in 
what kind of recital? 

A theory grows out of a philos- 
ophy. What is the philosophy from 
which this theory has evolved? Why 
do so many people defend the end-of- 
season recital as the only kind? Who 
benefits from them, and to what 
extent? 

Isn’t it true that a philosophy must 
he corrected by experience. Could it 
be possible that because of the nature 
of piano teachers’ work (for many 
largely private lessons) that we have 
forgotten that it is necessary to gen- 
eralize as it is to specialize? How 
else can we maintain a true perspec- 
tive? 

From Dr. John Dewey’s Pedagogic 
Creed I quote: 

“The only possible adjustment 
which we can give to the child is that 
which arises through putting him in 
complete possession of all his powers 
... So to train him that his Ear, Eye, 
and Hand may be tools ready to com- 
mand. ... 

“It is impossible to reach this sort 
of adjustment save as constant regard 
is had to the individual’s own powers, 
tastes and interests. that is, an edu- 
cation is continually converted into 
psychological terms.” 

This seems made to order for us: 
“Ear, Eye, Hand— ready to com- 
mand—.” What bearing has this on 
recitals for children? Have we in 
general been approaching our teach- 
ing of children according to the find- 
ings of psychological studies? 

Since September 1954, one hun- 
dred and seventy two parents discuss- 
ing registering children for piano 


Nellie G. McCarty is Head of the Preparatory 
Division of the Music Education Department, Chicago 
Musical College of Roosevelt University. 
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in Piano Teaching 


Nellie G. McCarty 


instruction have asked whether or not 
the child had to play in recitals. 

Having been interested for years 
in arranging natural situations for 
young music students to contribute 
with their music, | found these par- 
ents’ questions grist for my mill. 

Why was this phase of music study 
of paramount importance to parents? 
What was their definition of a re- 
cital? 

I posed a few questions and heard 
their tales. These parents held music 
teachers responsible for their heart- 
aches. They felt that only the teachers 
can correct the situation and avoid 
another generation of parents with 
the same sad stories. 

Our philosophy must be corrected 
from our experience. 

Briefly I give you the familiar 
tales. 


Past Experiences 


“My teacher had an annual recital 
in her home. The pupils waited in 
the kitchen until their turn on the 
program. They all talked about being 
nervous. It was very contagious. One 
by one we passed through the swing- 
ing door to play. Those who came 
back said they never played worse. 
and that was no help to those of us 
yet to play. We were all so upset we 
didn’t even enjoy the refreshments 
we'd been looking at for two hours. 
The only thing we wanted was to get 
out of there.” 

A father said he was just number 
eleven on a program. He couldn't 
hear the others play, so there was no 
enjoyment from that angle. When his 
number was up he thought he’d never 
get to the piano. “When I saw the 
audience I forgot my piece. I wanted 
to scream. It was torture. The teach- 
er had each student’s music. She 
must have expected some one would 
need it. I satisfied her on that score. 
She brought it to me, after what 
seemed an endless wait. I had to play 
with the notes. What a disgrace! I 


was so upset I couldn’t hear a thing 
1 did. That absolutely finished all 
further music study for me.” 

And one more. “Music held for 
me the greatest interest and joy as a 
child until I ‘took lessons’ and had to 
perform in horrible recitals. Not one 
of us wanted to be in them. I did 
want to play and believed this to be 
the necessary process. At one point I 
was given the recital piece. | didn’t 
like it: hence it doubtless seemed 
more difficult than it probably was. 
I complained and pleaded with my 
teacher to let me play another num- 
ber which I liked, enjoyed playing 
and played better. I was told I needed 
the discipline, and had to learn to 
play the number she had chosen. 
Days of misery ensued. Finally the 
dread date arrived. While playing | 
got completely and hopelessly lost. | 
had to stop and leave the stage in 
tears. 

“That embarrassment caused me to 
avoid all further contact not only 
with music lessons but with all music 
until I became an adult. Now, that 
price is too great. I can’t have my 
child’s interest killed.” 

These parents were victims of end- 
of-season recitals preceded by months 
of concentrated study on “the piece”. 
Intensive work here was emphasized 
before an extensive foundation was 
firmly established. In the last story 
above, no reason for an authoritarian 
discipline was understandable to that 
child. 

We know some types of recitals 
drive people away from music, par- 
ticularly when a goodly portion of 
the year’s study of piano is utilized 
in recital preparation. Where has the 
joy of music gone? Today’s parents 
realize there must be another road 
less painful, less tedious and less frus- 
trating. Their concern is in sparing 
their children unpleasant experiences 
connected with music study, since 
they are coveteous for the children’s 
continuing enjoyment of music. 

One teacher said to me, “These 
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students must have known ‘the piece’ 
otherwise they would not have been 
on a program.” 

I would take exception to that 
statement in many cases, but granting 
it is true, there are many other facets 
to be considered besides getting over 
the piano keys with dexterity. 

Many steps must be covered in a 
child’s growth in music before he is 
physically, mentally, and emotionally 
steady to be a credit to himself in a 
grown-up type of recital, and indeed 
recitals too often are grown up in all 
respects save the size of the perform- 
ers and the difficulty of the music 
performed. 

A child must first have felt a de- 
light in music which he perhaps en- 
countered in his home, informally 
every day. His family set the pattern, 
all members enjoying music together. 


Second Step 


Perhaps a nursery school or a 
kindergarten was the child’s next step 
with music. Surely he enjoyed a con- 
tinuing of the togetherness of music 
with others his own age. One day he 
offered to sing something he had 
heard his mother sing frequently. He 
wished to give it to the group. (Could 
this have been his first recital?) 
Perhaps all the pitches were not ex- 
actly correct, but does this matter at 
this stage? No! In school, and at 
home he dramatized small songs with 
small singers. He doubtless played 
the drum. He was in the band. From 
his point of view he probably WAS 
the band. The point is that: 

1. All his experiences with music 
were fun. 

2. His response was completely natu- 
ral and enthusiastic. 

3. Unknown to him he was learning. 
and growing with music. 

He wanted more music. His par- 
ents arranged for him to join a group 
of his contemporaries who made mu- 
sic together. He brought much to 
the group. His environment had en- 
riched his experience, and in com- 
parison to children less fortunate 
musically, he appeared to be a very 
musical child. 

He should not at this point be 
selected as the one to perform in an 
artificial recital situation because 
music is then no longer a medium of 
sociability, it becomes a performance, 
and at its worst a vehicle for exploita- 
tion or showing off. Both we wish to 
avoid. 
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So far he has grown with his fam- 
ily and his friends, participating end 
sharing in music, with no thought in 
the world that he was performing. 
Music making for young children 
should be a natural expression in a 
natural setting, never a self-conscious 
performance. 

Without. the element of fun, en- 
thusiastic interest is likely to wane. 
The fun comes from accomplishment, 
doing a thing well. He is building his 
security. He would be startled at the 
suggestion of working at his music. 
That is an adult business. His father 
works, He is not ready for work as 
such. Actually he has been working, 
yet the whole idea has been so natu- 
ral to him, he has kad no realization 
of work. Where there is no coercion, 
no fear of losing cast, no insecurity, 
participation means growth. With 
wise leadership in an atmosphere of 
freedom children do amazing things. 
It is when they are faced with a 
totally strange situation that they be- 
come self-conscious. and build up 
their defenses. Don’t we all? 

Such a program of growth with 
music has provided the first recital 
experiences. He loves it all, but does 
not know the word recital. He needs 
numerous and frequent opportunities 
to share while he is getting his roots 
down. 


Examples 


For example: two groups coming 
together to share their music with 
each other, not piano solos either. 
rather, group activities. The teacher 
provides possible plans. The children 
choose one or another of them. 
stretching out into wider areas. Were 
the teacher to urge solo playing. 
hither and yon, she would inevitably 
be thwarting the very thing she 
covets. Coercion has no place in this 
type of education. We teachers and 
parents must be willing to wait for 
our ready-steady child to grow be- 
cause he must level off in all areas be- 
fore he can function securely in any 
one area. It is perfectly possible to 
play a composition acceptably at 
home or in a studio and not be ready 
to go onto a platform and play it 
equally well. If we adults are willing 
to wait, children are likely to con- 
tinue their music study because they 
have not yet encountered any instance 
in which they are expected to do any- 
thing which they feel they can’t do 
comfortably. 


Then comes the day. A child 
charges into class and says, “I played 
at school to-day, and it went very 
well.” 

Another adds, “I play for every 
music class. My teacher doesn’t play 
piano and she likes me to help.” 

Then a boy says, “I played my 
march at the scout meeting.” 

All of this was very casual. One 
youngster said, “My father is a min- 
ister and my mother is the head of 
our Sunday School. I play for Sunday 
School regularly, but never thought 
to mention it.” 

You may not call these instances 
recitals, but what else are they? One 
dictionary definition of a recital is: 
“A public delivery of something pre- 
viously memorized,” and another 
definition is, “A rendering as of a 
musical composition by a single 
person.” 


Ideal Recital 


I believe these children were physi- 
cally, mentally, emotionally and mu- 
sically ready and steady for their 
kind of a recital, because no one, 
music teacher, parent or any one but 
the child himself in each instance 
decided he was to share his music 
in a new situation. Mark you also, 
in each case the audience was made 
up primarily of the players’ contem- 
poraries. He had the desire to con- 
tribute of himself. Nothing is more 
commendable. Nothing shows better 
his growth. This type of recital ex- 
perience is child-like, natural and 
right. 

Another type of recital could be 
one in which the teacher provides a 
time and place where several students 
of about the same degree of advance- 
ment could come to play and discuss 
music together. Chronological ages 
make little difference in such a group. 
This should be an intimate group 
with a spirit of give and take. Such 
a situation can pay off enormously in 
musical learning, because it is very 
informal, they themselves are the 
only audience. Frequent short ses- 
sions are of the greatest value. Since 
interest is the sole motivating force, 
such recitals naturally grow longer. 

What of ensemble possibilities? 
They are infinite. While two pianos 
are certainly an advantage, more of 
my classes have been taught with one 
piano than otherwise. There is prob- 


(Continued on page 23) 
























N R. William S. Newman, in his 

article in the May-June issue of 
AMERICAN Music TEACHER, has evi- 
dently taken it upon himself to set me 
straight about Bach and The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord. Mr. Newman 
doubtless did not have time to go 
through the forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues, which is quite understand- 
able, as this editor spent about two 
years in preparing the Schirmer edi- 
tion. Like Mr. Meller. therefore. he 
picks out a few items, and would 
have these stand for the whole edi- 
tion. Let me take up these items one 
by one. 

Of course I was careful not to 
include any of the questionable orna- 
ments in the CZ minor Prelude of 
Part I. I find it rather surprising 
that Mr. Newman, who comes out in 
his article for “research. knowledge 
and truth” should approve of these 
palpably apocryphal embellishments. 
If certain Bach performers elect to 
use them, that is a matter of their 
taste. One must grant them this privi- 
lege without necessarily agreeing with 
it. One of the writers on Bach whom 
Mr. Newman quotes. Herman Keller. 
says in his book Die Klavierwerke 
Bach's. “How frugal is Bach with 
embellishments! Almost none of his 
fugue subjects have embellishments. 
Where they do exist they are mostly 
later additions.” I seriously doubt if 
the two Bach performers mentioned 
by Mr. Newman, and others equally 
gifted. would agree in every instance 
as to the exact execution of each and 
every embellishment in The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord. and this is as 
it should be. There must always be 
some leeway for artistic preference 
and judgment in performance. even 
with Bach. 

I am quite familiar with the mean- 
ing of what Mr. Newman calls the 
“wavy line”. To consider this sign of 
the Pralltriller as always indicating 
a long trill would indeed be to mis- 
understand it. One has to ask one- 
self why this sign was devised and 
used if it always signifies something 
already covered by two other signs. 
Evidently Mr. Newman would make 
Bach quite fancy, filling the score 
with nice, long trills whenever the 
opportunity halfway presents itself. 

Of course this sort of thing is not 
hairsplitting, as Mr. Newman rightly 
says. It is much more than that. It 
is an attempt at pedantic dictator- 


Edwin Hughes is a concert pianist, teacher, editor, 
and author, with studios in New York, N. Y. 
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More On The Hughes Edition 


of the 


W ell- Tempered 


ship, for it would allow of no artistic 
discrimination as to the length of the 
Pralltriller in Bach. 

As for the Schleifer at the begin- 
ning of measure thirteen in the CZ 
major Fugue of Part 1, Mr. Newman 
will find a similar interpretation to 
mine in the Tovey and other editions, 
including the Bischoff. which defi- 
nitely prints a Schleifer sign there. 

In regard to my edition in general. 
no less gifted a Bach scholar and 
performer than James Friskin, who 
has played the entire Well-Tempered 
Clavichord in public repeatedly. has 
praised the purity of the text, together 
with the fact that there was not too 
much editing. 

The late Alfred Einstein wrote me 
from Munich, on receipt of the newly 
published edition. “Yesterday your 
beautiful edition of The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord arrived, and | 
would like to tell you at once how 
very happy it made me, and how 
very highly I value your Preface!” 


Other Correspondents 


Among the many others who wrote 
me in commendation of the edition 
shortly after its appearance were Otto 
Kinkeldey, former President of the 
American Musicological Society. 
Donald N. Donald M. 
Swarthout. Past-President of the Mu- 
sic Teachers National 
Daniel Gregory Mason. Rubin Gold- 


Ferguson. 


Association. 


mark, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. Olga 
Samaroff, Rudolph Ganz. Fannie 


Bloomfield Zeisler. Percy Grainger. 
and Henry Cowell. 

H. L. Mencken wrote, in his typical 
style, “The two volumes of The Well 
Tempered Clavichord have come in 
and I have been enjoying them ever 
since. You have rid Bach of his ped- 
agogical smell.” 

Dr. Kinkeldey wrote. “I have had 
repeated recourse to your edition of 
The Well-Tempered Clavichord (sic) 
since I wrote you last about it, and 
have been more pleased with it each 
time. The careful revision of the text. 
the musical suggestions for phrasing 











Clavichord 


Edwin Hughes 


and dynamics. in fact the dignified. 
artistic character of the whole edi- 
torial work make me feel that you 
have rendered a valuable service to 
the cause of Bach in America.” 

Donald N. Ferguson wrote. “The 
first reaction of the piano teacher to 
your new edition of The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord (sic) is a sigh of 
relief that there. at last. is a text that 
need not be altered or explained. The 
next is an ever growing appreciation 
of the rational and moderate. yet 
musicianly and imaginative  inter- 
pretative suggestions. The introduc- 
tory notes make clear to the student 
the great problem which Bach’s work 
presents to the editor and interpreter. 
and at the same time stimulate inter- 
est in the endless inspiration which 
makes the Forty-Eight immortal”. 

The head of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music, Dr. Wiktor La- 
bunski. wrote me as follows. after 
the appearance of my article on the 
Hughes edition in the January-Febru- 
ary. 1955, issue of AMERICAN Music 
TEACHER: “I have read with a great 
deal of interest your article on the 
Hughes edition of The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord (sic). I would like you 
to know that IT admire and endorse 
your edition fully. Of course people 
may have different opinions on phras- 
ing and dynamics, but the fact re- 
mains that your edition is very thor- 
ough and reliable.” 

Let the above be an answer to Mr. 
Newman’s gratuitous statement that 
the title Well-Tempered Clavier is 
“unanimously endorsed by present 
day scholars.” 

A musical amateur wrote. “The 
acquisition of your edition marked 
my first ‘intimacy’ with Bach. and I 
am now a genuine enthusiast. whereas 
before I had been a questioning on- 
looker. a puzzled but just listener. 
ready to give Bach all the credit he 
deserved as soon as I could reinforce 
my thought with knowledge. The 
knowledge has come through vou.” 

As to the authorities which Mr. 
Newman mentions, the articles in 
musical dictionaries which he refers 
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to as “deliberate and unequivocal 
revocations of the title Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” are not the result of 
original research by the editors of 
these volumes, | presume, but merely 
a reprint of opinions that have been 
expressed by others on the subject, 
and selected by the editors for pub- 
lication. 

Anyone who expresses distrust for 
Forkel is also simply voicing an opin- 
ion, unless he is able to adduce facts 
to prove that Forkel gave false evi- 
dence. That Forkel’s book was writ- 
ten fifty-two years after Bach’s death 
seems to bother Mr. Newman con- 
siderably, but this time-lapse is in 
itself no proof of falsity. Much of 
world history would have to be re- 
garded as false or questionable if this 
sort of reasoning were adopted. 

The authors of The Bach Reader 
translate Clavier-Ubung into “Key- 
board Practise”, but still shy at trans- 
lating the word Clavier into English 
when it comes to Das Wohltemperi- 
erte Clavier. 


Jj. G. Walther 


In quoting from the article in J. 
G. Walther’s Musikalisches Lexicon 
(1732). Mr. Newman must have read 
the author’s words very casually, or 
perhaps had some little difficulty with 
the old German typography. He says 
that Walther “very clearly defined 
‘clavier as the generic term for all 
keyboard instruments”. What Wal- 
ther actually says. as a definition of 
“Claviatura, Clavioarum ( Lat.) Clav- 
ier (Gall.)”. is that it is “a piece of 
wood. bone or ivory, of a clavichord. 
clavizimbel, organ, etc.. which one 
touches with the fingers and feet. in 
order to bring forth the tone”! This 
definition has, of course. nothing to 
do with the point that Mr. Newman 
endeavers to make. 

Mr. Newman says that J. A. 
Scheibe (1708-1776), was a “close 
friend” of Bach and that he called 
Bach’s Italian Concerto, written for 
harpsichord, a “Clavier Concerto.” 
Mr. Newman says there are scores of 
such circumstantial evidences of 
nomenclature, but he does not cite 
them. I should like to see a few 
scores of these, as I have always been 
of the opinion that in J. S. Bach’s 
day, the common name for a clavi- 
chord was Clavier. As for Schiebe 
heing a close friend of Bach’s. this 
may be so, but I know that Bach was 
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one of the adjudicators when Scheibe 
lost out to Goerner in a competition 
for the position as organist at the 
Thomaskirche. Thereafter Scheibe 
became a good deal of a wanderer. 
In Hamburg he attracted much at- 
tention to himself through a series 
of attacks on Bach in a musical pub- 
lication, Der Kritische Musikus. Be- 
cause Scheibe referred to the /talian 
Concerto as a “Clavier” composition, 
it would be a farfetched non sequitor 
to take for granted that therefore 
Bach always had the harpsichord in 
mind when he used the word Clavier. 


Cornelia Auerbach 


Mr. Newman refers me to passages 
from Cornelia Auerbach’s Die 
deutsche Clavichordkunst des 18, 
Jahrhunderts (1927), and Erwin 
Bodky’s Der Vortrag alter Klavier 
musik (1932). He says that in the 
Auerbach book. Richard Buch 
mayer’s evidence “is reduced to care- 
less conclusions and subjective opin- 
ion.” Now I know how musicologists 
enjoy the jolly fun of demolishing 
one another, but Mr. Newman puts 
meanings into 
which do not appear in the text. 

Cornelia Auerbach wrote of Buch- 
mayer, “He succeeded in giving 


Auerbach’s words 


greater importance to the clavichord 
in olden times.” When she says that 
his conclusions are “challengable” 
she is far from demolishing him. for 
this is simply an expression of her 
own subjective opinion. The fact that 
this opinion was expressed in 1927 
and not in 1908 seems to give it 
great weight in Mr. Newman’s mind. 
I fear that he is under the impres- 
sion. SO Common in our country, that 
something newer must necessarily be 
something better. Moreover. Buch- 
mayers principal purpose in_ his 
paper read before the Bach Gesell- 
schaft in 1908 was to demonstrate 
that the piano is more suitable for 
the performance of Bach’s composi- 
tions for stringed-keyboard  instru- 
ments than the harpsichord. 

Cornelia Auerbach in her book 
reminds us of the following: that 
Albert Schweitzer, in his Bach biog- 
raphy, says that he believes the clavi- 
chord to have been Bach’s principal 
instrument; that Landowska has 
often done the clavichord injustice: 
that Marpurg (1718-1795) says 


“Clavier” for clavichord in his Die 
Kunst das Clavier zu spielen: that 
Adlung (1699-1762) says in the in- 






troduction to Musica Mechanica, 
“The word ‘Clavier’ is understood 
preferably to indicate the clavi- 
chord”; and that other writers of the 
18th century definitely call the clavi- 
chord “Clavier”. In spite of the 
above, the new Grove Dictionary says 
that Clavier in the 18th century sim- 
ply meant a stringed-keyboard in- 
strument. And whereas Landowska 
and Nef concluded that Clavier was 
the general expression for all key- 
board instruments with Ph. E. Bach 
and his contemporaries, the Harvard 
Dictionary (also mentioned by Mr. 
Newman) says, “With Ph. E. Bach 
and his contemporaries, Clavier pre- 
ferably 
Bach was certainly a contemporary of 
his son Philip Emanuel, the latter 


means clavichord.” J. S. 


having been born in 1714, and hav- 
ing reached the age of thirty-five at 
the time of his father’s death. 

Mr. Newman’s authorities seem un- 
able to reach an agreement on the 
matter. 


Bodky 


Bodky’s interesting booklet calls 
attention to the fact that in all Bach’s 
keyboard works the heading “For 
all Keyboard Instruments” is never 
found. He thinks that a majority of 
the Preludes and Fugues in the forty- 
eight would have been more suitable 
for performance on the clavichord, 
others on the harpsichord. He even 
takes the trouble to give a list of 
those he would place in each cate- 
gory. In this list the clavichord gets 
the majority of choices in each of 
the two parts of the work. 

Mr. Newman also refers to Her- 
man Keller's ‘Die 
Bach’s. Keller says, “It is certain 
that the majority of the pieces of 
expressive character sound better on 
the clavichord than on the harpsi- 
chord, while a few brilliant preludes 


Klavierwerke 


and longer fugues are more effective 
on the harpsichord.” Again one of 
Mr. Newman’s authorities gives a 
majerity vote for the clavichord. 
Keller also says that in The Well- 
Tempered Clavichord Bach never 
goes beyond the four-octave range of 
that instrument, from C to c*. This 
is true of Part I. and of forty-six of 
the pieces in Part II. However, in 
part Il, finished twenty-two years 
after Part I, there is a high c# in 
Fugue III and a low B in Fugue 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Charter Members of MTNA Student Chapter #16, The State College of Washington, 


Pullman, Washington. Standing, from left to right: Peggy Pence, President, Kathryn 
Downey, Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred Shields, Nancy Bolin, Helen Meinhart, Rosalie 
Stylte, Marilyn Swift, Jocelyn Schneider, Robert Saunders. Seated at the piano: 
Frederick D, Truesdell, Faculty Advisor. Not in picture: Dorothy Hodde. 


PIANO PEDAGOGY AT 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


By Helen Meinhart 


N reference to an article by John 

Hancock which appeared in the 
Student News section of the January- 
February 1955 issue of American 
Music Teacher, the model class he 
discusses is not so unique as he may 
think. We have a very similar pro- 
gram in progress here at the State 
College of Washington with only 
minor differences. 

Our Piano Pedagogy class, as it 
is called, functions mainly to pre- 
pare prospective piano teachers for 
their careers by giving them prac- 
tical teaching experience. This is 
accomplished by assigning to each 
class member a number of young 
piano pupils who will be in his care 
throughout the year. This, by the 
way, serves a two-fold purpose: it 
gives the student-teacher valuable 
teaching experience, and also enables 
many children from the community 
to have the advantage of music 
lessons. 

The Piano Pedagogy program was 
originated here at the State College 
by Miss Winifred Knox, this year 
away on leave of absence, and is in 
its fourth year. Mr. Frederick Trues- 
dell is in temporary charge this year. 
and meets with the class twice a 
week to lead in the discussion of 
teaching problems and materials. 


Helen Meinhart is a Music Major at Washington 
State College, Pullman, Washington. 


(nother valuable part of the Piano 


Pedagogy program is the weekly 
Saturday morning recital classes 


where the young pupils gain experi- 
ence in stage presence and perform- 
ance facility. Valuable to young 
pupil and student teacher, the recital 
reveal both strengths and 
weaknesses for commendation or 


classes 


constructive criticism. 


Since the 


parents are asked to attend, the re- 
cital classes also serve to keep the 
parent aware of the pupil's progress. 

The Piano Pedagogy program cul- 
minates in May each year with two 
formal recitals which are open to 
the general public. The pupils and 
the student teachers alike find this 
a stimulus for their endeavors. 

The room in which the class meets 
also serves as a library of teaching 
materials. These materials are avail- 
able at all times for browsing and 
study. A thoroughly representative 
list of materials is selected from the 
graded courses, technical books, 
sheet music and standard literature 
collections for reference, compari- 
son, and study. 

Yes, John Hancock and his school 
have something to be proud of, but 
we are equally proud of our Piano 
Pedagogy program. Through our 
desire to create within the pupil 
sound musicianship coupled with an 
effective performance ability and to 
learn for ourselves through both 
study and experience musically sound 
pedagogy, we feel ours is a vital and 
valuable program here at the State 
College of Washington. 


CHAPTER 17—GETTING ORGANIZED 
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Student Chapter 17 of the Music Teachers National Association at Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, with their Sponsor, Sister Lucy Marie, C.D.P., 
Director of the Music Department of the College. 

The nine founding members of this Chapter are: (seated) Mary Esther Martinez, 


Elizabeth Nemec, Dorothy Leiser, and Gloria Lujan. Standing: 


Nora Lee Haynes, 


Anna Marie Schwartz, Caroline Gentile, and Mildred Wong. Not in. the picture, Sister 


M. Winifred, O.S.F. 
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by Esther Rennick 


At the National Convention in St. 
Louis one of the teachers asked me 
how we managed to keep money in 
our treasury to operate on. I an- 
swered her like this, “It takes some 
doing. And by doing I mean in the 
literal sense of the word.” 

In my talk with this teacher I ex- 
plained about our once-a-year pro- 
gram which the program-chairman 
works AT and ON for twelve months. 


‘ 
7, 


She, or he, gives the time, and pays 


for postage and other costly neces- 
sities out of her, or his, own pocket. 


Finances 


We charge a registration fee of 
one dollar for members, two dollars 
for visitors and no charge for stu- 
dents. These fees, which usually 
bring in between $75 to $90 are 
carefully stowed away in the bank 
and used to pay for programs, bulle- 
tins, a small monthly fee to our execu- 
tive secretary, who is not a musician. 
but a business woman with a good 
job, stationery, and all the things an 
Association MUST have if it is to 
grow and have meaning. 

At our annual convention we 
brought to our state the finest talent 
in the country, paid them a fee, but 
we charged each teacher a small sum 
of money, which was within reach of 


every teacher in the state. We had a 
small sum of money left over which 
we used to publish our first ALA- 
BAMA MUSIC TEACHER bulletic.. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATE 


Michigan October 25-26, 1955, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Louisiana October 27-29, 1955, Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe 

Mississippi October 29, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 

Arkansas November 4-6, Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff 

New Mexico November 6-7, 1955, Albuquerque 

Florida November 6-8, 1955, Gainesville 

Missouri November 6-8, 1955, Travellers Hotel, Kirksville 

Kentucky November 11-12, 1955, Berea College, Berea 

Illinois November 13-14, 1955, Bloomington 

Kansas November 29-30, Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 

Iowa February 18-21, 1956, Hotel Savery, Des Moines 
DIVISIONAL 

Southern January 26-28, 1956, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 

East Central February 11-14, 1956, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 

West Central February 18-21, 1956, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa 

Southwestern February 25-28, 1956, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Western March 3-6, 1956, Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 


February 10-13, 1957, Hotel Congress, Chicago, Illinois 


Our one-day workshop is very pop- 
ular and well attended. Our last one 
was the best we've ever had. We had 
a marvelous lecture-demonstration of 
church music by Dr. Shelby Collier, 
minister of music at the First Bap- 
tist Church in Birmingham. Dr. 
Coilier had prepared lists of anthems 
and choir music suitable for youth 
choirs, which he gave to every one 
present. 

Dr. Robert Pace from Columbia 
University auditioned piano students 
at one period, then later in the pro- 
gram demonstrated class teaching 
with four college students, and gave 
a lecture-recital in the evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy McAllister, from 
the University of Alabama played a 
beautiful program of ensemble music. 
They used half the program to dem- 
onstrate piano literature suitable for 
young students who like to play en- 
semble. 

Dr. Louis Barron, from Jackson- 
ville State Teachers College. gave the 






piano teachers something to think 
about in his discussion of “Piano 
Lessons versus Musicianship, as 
Viewed by a Teacher of Voice and 


Strings.” 


Universal Language 


Professor and Mrs. John Dressler 
and their two small daughters, who 
came from Vienna last year to live in 
Sylacauga where he is Minister of 
Music at the First Methodist Church, 
gave the day a light, happy hour as 
they sang their folk songs in native 
costume. This gifted family with 
their old world culture and friendli- 
ness made us realize more fully, as we 
gathered around the table at the 
coffee-break, that if we ever realize 
our dream of world peace, MUSIC 
will be the language used as all na- 
tions rejoice together. 

As a result of our one-day meeting 
we have a new slogan: “GROWTH 
THROUGH SERVICE.” 








ALABAMA WORKSHOP PERSONALITIES 


Anne Gunter, 
Vice President of 
Alabama Music 
Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and Pro- 
gram Chairman 


for their latest 
one-day Work- 
shop. 


Dr. Louis Barron 
from Jacksonville 
State Teachers 
College speaks 
at the Alabama 
MTA Workshop. 








Dr. Robert Pace, of Columbia University, 
standing, and four students from the 
Music Department of Birmingham South- 
ern College. 





by Polly Gibbs 
Music 


Association will hold its next con- 


The Louisiana Teachers 
vention in Monroe, Louisiana at 
Northeast Louisiana State College, 
October 27, 28, and 29. The local 
chairman for the convention is Dr. 
Harry Lemert of NLSC. The pro- 
gram is being planned by the officers: 
President, Polly Gibbs; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sherrod Towns; Secretary, 
Louis Bremer; Treasurer and mem- 
bership chairman, Mildred Stetzel; 
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Professor and Mrs. John Dressler and 
their two daughters sing Austrian folk 
songs for the Alabama Workshoppers. 





Mr. and Mrs. Roy MeAllister of the 
University of Alabama who performed 
music for two pianos suitable for young 
students. 





for piano section meetings, Duchein 
Cazedessus: for string instruments, 
Gordon Epperson; for wind instru- 
Harry Lemert; for 
Willis Ducrest; for theory-composi- 
tion, Helen Gunderson. Many fine 
programs of music will be heard as 
well as inspirational lectures and dis- 
cussions. Student 


ments, voice. 


members will be 
heard on important programs. 


Yh 


MICHIE 


by Albert Fillmore 
The Michigan Music Teachers 
Association will hold its Fall Con- 
vention at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor, October 25-26, 1955. 


Local arrangements are in charge of 
Marion E. McArtor. Olive Parks is 








Program Chairman. On October 24th, 
prior to the convention, the Board of 
Directors of the Association will meet 
with representatives from various 
music educators’ groups to discuss 
closer professional relations between 
the private teacher and the public 
school instructor. 

A recently proposed code of ethics 
will be presented to the membership 
during the convention. Details of the 
program and other preconvention 
highlights will be forthcoming in the 
first issue of a new state periodical, 
to be published in August 
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by Amber Haley Powell 


The Golden 
Missouri Music Teachers Association 
will be observed during its fiftieth 
annual scheduled — for 
November 6-8 at Kirksville. All 
sessions will be held at the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers 
while the official 
Travellers Hotel. 

MMTA President Hardin Van 
Deursen of Kansas City, Karl E. 
Webb, Local convention Chairman in 
Kirksville with the assistance of Leon 
Karel and Frederic Kirchberger of 
his facuiiy, plus other members of 
the program have de- 
veloped an agenda of wide interest, 
including several out-of-state partici- 
pants. 

Barrett Stout, past-president of 
MTNA will be guest of honor at the 
Monday evening banquet, and will 
speak on “The Importance of En- 
thusiasm in Teaching.” 

Allen McHose, head of the depart- 
ment of Theory at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, New 
York, will present a preview demon- 
stration of recorded materials now 
heing developed at the school for 
study aids in Aural Theory. 

Continuing a custom prevailing for 
some years, compositions of Missouri 
composers will be featured through- 
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out the meetings, and vocal and in- 
strumental groups from _ several 
Missouri colleges will appear. In- 
cluded in the latter category are to be 
Culver-Stockton College (Canton), 
Hannibal-LaGrange College (Hanni- 
bal), and the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College (Kirksville). 
Sectional meeting leaders with 
panel and forum participants selected 
are: Voice: Stanley Deacon, Kansas 
City (Chairman); Helen Huls, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; Reinhold Schmidt, 
Lawrence, Kansas; Oren L, Brown, 
St. Louis; Rachel Ward, Kansas City. 
Strings: Mary Bingham Porter, Jop- 
lin (Chairman); Hugh Williams, 
Warrensburg; Donald Sanford, 
Maryville; Elizabeth Mulchy, Colum- 
bia; Jerome Rosen, St. Louis. Theory- 
Composition: Fred Duflelmeyer, 
Kansas City (Chairman); Allen 
McHose, Rochester, New York; Mer- 
rill Allis, Joplin, Organ and Church 
Music: Luther T. Spayde, Fayette 
(Chairman); Edna Billings, Kansas 
City; Franklyn S. Weddle, Inde- 
pendence; Howard Kelsey, St. Louis; 
Paul B. Modlish, Fayette. Musicology- 
Literature-Appreciation: Andrew 
Minor, Columbia (Chairman); Lin- 
coln Spiess, St. Louis; Robert D. W. 
Adams, Kansas City; William C. Bed- 
ford, Columbia. Brass-Woodwind-Per- 
cussion: Frank Lidral, Warrensburg 
(Chairman); Charles Doherty, Kan- 
sas City; Robert Luyben, Kansas 
City; Russell Patterson, Kansas City; 
Robert Tyndall, St. Louis. Piano: 


Marie Guengerich, Joplin (Chair- 
man). 
Another regular activity of the 


M.M.T.A. convention is the Piano 
Master Class and Clinic featuring 
outstanding high school students of 
the state. Those selected to play have 
been chosen on the basis of their 
accomplishments under the Missouri 
Applied Music Plan. Leo Miller, 
nationally recognized St. Louis pianist 
and teacher, will conduct this session 
at Kirksville. 
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by Keith Wallingford 
and Marjorie B. Heidebrecht 


The vacancy created in the ranks 
of the officers of OMTA by the resig- 


nation of Carlos Moseley as Director 
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of the School of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma was filled re- 
cently when OMTA President Lemuel 
Childers appointed Keith Wallingford 
to the office of Vice-President: Editor, 
Mr. Wallingford teaches piano at the 
University of Oklahoma and will, on 
September 1, become Chairman of 
the Department of Applied Music at 
that institution. 
> 2S fS 

On May 30, 1955, at 10:00 A.M. 
a group of piano teachers gathered on 
the University of Oklahoma Campus 
to begin the newest project sponsored 
by OMTA. Planned and carried out 
with the cooperation of the Extension 
Study Division of the University, 
this project was named “The First 
Piano Study Conference.” During 
their two-week enrollment the Con- 
ferees met three times daily for a 
ninety minute period. Celia Mae 
Bryant presented a clear, practical 
and proven approach to the teaching 
of “class piano.” No one present was 
left in doubt that a thorough, well- 
planned study of keyboard harmony 
as suggested by Mrs. Bryant could 
be invaluable to the music student as 
applied to analysis, sight reading, 
memorization, and comprehension. 
More than merely invaluable, it is 
indispensable. At the second session 
each day Keith Wallingford discussed 
such matters as techniques of the 
pianist, referring to the proper lever 
and muscle responses to the demands 
of the music. All lectures and demon- 
strations were practical and to the 
point. At the third section each day 
Digby Bell developed several impor- 
tant ideas from their theoretical and 
psychological beginnings ‘to their 
application in practice and perform- 
ance: e.g., “the necessity of intend- 
ing.” Evening diversion and further 
instruction were presented in the 
form of a solo recital by Lytle Powell, 
a lecture recital of teaching materials 
given by the three daytime lecturers, 
and a lecture recital by Spencer 
Norton. There were several evenings 
when the best available movies of 
fine pianists demonstrating their 
prowess were made available to the 
Conferees. 

> 2 f= 

Dr. Hazel D. Monfort of Alva, 
immediate past president of OMTA 
and of the Southwestern Division of 
MTNA, has been appointed by 
Division President Sternberg to head 
the student department of the Divi- 
sion. Dr. Monfort is forming a 


Student Activities Committee to be 
made up of the MTA presidents of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and Texas. 
>s > 
The time and place for the 1956 
convention of OMTA will be decided 
at the September meeting of the 
executive board. 
> sos > 
On June 11 services were held in 
Muskogee for Ray T. Shoe. Mr. Shoe 
was the husband of OMTA first vice- 
president, Mary L. Shoe, in charge 
of certification. 
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Several important amendments to 
the OMTA By-Laws were adopted at 
the 1955 convention in Tulsa, The 
essence of these amendments follows: 
1. Any teacher of music recognized 

by the Oklahoma Music Teachers 

Association may become an active 

member of the association on pay- 

ment of a certification fee of $2.00, 
annual state dues of $3.00, and 
annual national dues of $2.00. 

2. The annual state dues of $3.00 and 
the annual national dues of $2.00 
for each active member shall be 
payable on September 1, shall be- 
come delinquent by November 1, 
and must be paid by members who 
participate in auditions or con- 
ventions occurring between Sep- 
tember 1 and November 1. 

3. A fee of $1.00 and state and na- 
tional dues for the current year 
shall be required for reinstatement 
of members whose dues have not 
been paid by the delinquency date 
of Nov. 1. 

.A registration fee not to exceed 
$3.00 shall be charged all members 
who attend or participate in annual 
conventions. 

5. Dues for new members who are ad- 
mitted during the fourth quarter of 
a membership year shall suffice for 

the entire membership year thai 

follows. 


OFFICERS OF BRANCH 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Ardmore: Pres., R. L. Chenoweth: 
Vice-Pres., Ernestine McClure; Pub- 
licity Ch., Blanche Hines; Treas., 
Kenneth Alford; Sec., E. V. Hegborn. 

Enid: Pres., Mrs. F. G. Davis; 
Vice-Pres., Mrs. F. A, Sovell; Rec. 
Sec., Mrs. H. A. Seem; Corr. Sec., 
Miss Aline Wilson; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Crystal Moore; Hist., Mr. Oria Wood- 
ring. 

McAlester: 


_ 


Pres., Mrs. W. H. 








Kroeger; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. J. B. 
Riddle. 

Muskogee: Pres., Mrs. J. W. Sav- 
age; Vice-Pres., Mrs. R. V. Bebb; 
Ser. Treas., Miss Katherine Dietz. 

Oklahoma City: Pres., Lila Ken- 
nedy Ricker; Ist Vice-Pres., Edith 
Nelson Mackey; 2nd Vice-Pres., 
Helen Lord; Sec., Ollie Erwin; Corr. 
Sec., Clara Counts Cook: Treas., 
Mary Cook Castor; Parl., Pearl 
Reece: Hist., Alice Buell; Reporter, 
Mrs. P. J. Fischer. 

Tulsa: Pres., Dorothy Heywood 
Reedy: Vice-Pres., Lucille Weston 
Gourley; Rec. Sec., Virginia Myers; 
Corr. Sec., Margaret Frese; Treas., 
Clio Steinson; Reporter, Rosalie Tal- 
bott: Hist., Nelle Barbutt Spindler. 

Pa-Na-Lo: Pres., Max A. Mitchell: 
Sec.-Treas., Miss Doris Rodolph; 
Reporter. Mrs. Wade F. Johnson, 

> SS D> 

The Bartlesville Music Teachers 
Association has elected officers for 
the coming year. They are: President. 
Ralph Page; Vice President, Nelle 
McCready Wilson; Secretary, Eleanor 
Sholl; Treasurer, Marjorie Warner; 
Corresponding Secretary, Martha 
Boucher; Reporter, Lee Means. 

We have had a successful year, 
and while no large projects were 
initiated, still we have had some in- 
teresting programs, and the spirit of 
good fellowship has grown through- 
out the year. 

Our opening meeting was held in 
September, when it is the custom of 
members to recount their musical ex- 
periences of the summer, and also 
something of their travels. 

Two other programs were devoted 
to musical current events with all 
members participating. Some _ inter- 
esting news of present day music and 
musicians in Oklahoma and through- 
out the world were highlighted. 

Another program was devoted to 
a discussion of their summer study by 
Anita Woodring and Marjorie Bucher 
Heidebrecht. Mrs. Woodring dis- 
cussed her study in Mexico City and 
Mrs. Heidebrecht reported on the Guy 
Maier Workshop in Bristol, Virginia, 
and some of the activities of Aspen 
Institute, Aspen, Colorado, which she 
attended. 

One program which is particularly 
enjoyed by the members is the annual 
Round Table Discussion of Teaching 
Problems and Their Solutions in 
which all participate. 

A program was given by students 
of the members and was held in the 
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L. A. McKinney Music Store. Re- 
freshments were served the young 
performers and their teachers. 

The Constitution has been amended 
to permit provisional members of 
O.M.T.A. to be provisional members 
of B.A.M.T.A. Phyllis Courtney has 
thereby been accepted into provisional 
membership. Her mother, Nelle Mc- 
Cready Wilson is a member of our 
Association. 

Our President for the past year, 
Anita Woodring, and the program 
chairman, Addie Maude Murrah, 
have contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of this season now ending, and 
we look forward to the new one with 
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by Amy Olmsted Welch 


Historic, century-old Linfield Col- 
lege at McMinnville was the scene of 
Oregon’s 40th annual convention 
June 23-25. Inaugurating the cen- 
tennial celebration of the college 
founding, the gathering of teachers 
from private studios and college 
faculties spent a rewarding three days 
listening to programs of professional 
calibre. 

Milo Wold, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Music offered the hospitality 
of the campus and buildings, and Dr. 
Harry L. Dillon, President, extended 
a warm welcome to President of 
O.M.T.A. Stacey L. Green and all the 
members who came to refresh pro- 
fessional pride and find new and old 
friendships. 

Outstanding musical programs were 
given. The outside artist for this 
meeting was Lillian Steuber of the 
piano faculty of University of South- 
ern California who played an all- 
Beethoven program of five Sonatas 
and lectured the morning following 
on the “Place of Music in Our Present 
Day World.” Amy Lee Arney, pro- 
fessor of piano at Linfield and her 
program committee had assembled 
many professional performers from 
among the membership. Miss Exine 
Anderson, with Stacey L. Green at 
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the piano, opened the first afternoon 
with a song recital; John C. May, 
flutist with the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra and Miss Lillian Pettibone, 
pianist, played Bach’s Sixth Sonata 
for Flute and Piano, likewise the 
Hindemith Sonata. 

The evening concert was given by 
four faculty members of Linfield: 
Milo Wold, violinist; Amy Lee Arney, 
pianist; John McManus, clarinetist: 
and Virginia Ward Elliott, soprano. 
Miss Elliott and Mr. McManus with 
Mrs. Arney at the piano did the 
Schubert “Der Hirt Auf Dem Felsen.” 
Mr. McManus played Debussy’s 
“Premiere Rhapsodie.” Mr. Wold and 
Mrs. Arney did the Mozart Sonata 
Vo. 18 and the Henry Cowell Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, and Miss Elliott 
gave an additional group of songs. 

The Dukson Trio of Portland, a 
professional group composed of Eli- 
nor Sharp, violin, graduate of Juil- 
liard; Cynthia Hotton, piano, faculty 
of Lewis and Clark College; and 
Roman Dukson, violoncello, of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, played 
a memorable program of Trios— 
Beethoven, Piston, and Dvorak with 
an extra dividend of Three Nocturnes 
by Ernest Bloch, Oregon’s resident 
composer. 

Other professional solo artists per- 
forming were: Ralph Dobbs, pianist, 
of Willamette University faculty: 
Elwin Myrick, organist, University of 
Oregon; Joseph Brye, pianist, Oregon 
State College; and Grace McKinney, 
mezzo-soprano with Charles William 
McKinney at the piano. 

One general session was given over 
to presentation of opinions of three 
adjudicators in the recent examina- 
tions and auditions. All three had 
fine points to offer. Mrs. Aurora 
Underwood said: “Be careful not to 
teach. Hear the child through.” 
“Establish a feeling of mutual con- 
fidence,” said Francis Bittner. 

Another paper producing much 
mirth was read by Miss Alice Clement 
who has success with adults. Her 
paper was titled “Fun with Music 
Begins with Forty”. She applied the 
idea of a Kaffe Klatsch for her older 
women, some of whom were satisfy- 
ing a life-long desire to play the 
piano. One handicapped woman who 
had suffered a polio siege years be- 
fore, was determined to overcome the 
partial paralysis of the left side. She 
walked with great difficulty, and the 
left hand was far less than a capable 
member. She must have her turn. She 
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was called upon. Everyone waited 
with endearing sympathy while she 
rose and with evidences of concern 
began the slow trek toward the piano. 
With droll humor she said: “I feel 
as if I were approaching the altar— 
in the nude.” And she played with 
freedom! 

“The Integration of the Arts” was 
treated by Milo Wold, and “The Ulti- 
mate Criterion” was the subject of a 
lecture by David Campbell of Lewis 
and Clark College. 

The banquet speaker was the 
world-famed sociologist, Pitirim A. 
Sorokin of Harvard University on 
“Music as a Barometer of our Cul- 
ture.” Dr. Sorokin, the author of some 
forty books, quoted extensively from 
one of these, The Crisis of Our Age. 
It proved to be one of the most stimu- 
lating addresses of the session. 

Chairman of the piano section was 
Stanley Butler of Willamette, of the 
string section, Catherine Peterson, 
and of the voice section Virginia 
Ward Elliott. Each of them had panel- 
ists of ability in their fields. For 
piano, Iris Gray, Alice Clement, 
Marjorie Trotter, Francis Bittner, 
Joseph Brye, Aurora Underwood. For 
strings. Elinor Sharp, Rex Under- 
wood, Rudolph Schmoll. For voice, 
Dean Melvin Geist, and Mae C. Ship- 
man, Common problems of the public 
school and the private studio were 
discussed by a panel under Max Ris- 
inger of the University of Oregon. 

The business session set up a 
Scholarship Fund to be known as the 
Francis Virginie Melton Scholarship 
Trust Fund, providing that the in- 
terest from funds presented to the 
Association by Miss Melton be used 
to further the education of piano stu- 
dents who are ready to matriculate 
as music majors their freshman year. 

New officers elected for one year 
were: Mae C, Shipman, president; 
Amy Lee Arney, vice-president: 
Esther Cleveland, secretary; and 
Lural Burggraf, treasurer, the last two 
re-elected. The president of each dis- 
trict in the state serves the board as 
a second vice-president. 


Southern Division 
ALABAMA FLORIDA GEORGIA 


KENTUCKY LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI] TENNESSEE 


bee newly formed Southern Di- 
vision of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association will hold its first 


convention in Atlanta, Georgia, Janu- 
ary 26-28, 1956. with headquarters 
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at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. Plans 
were discussed and formulated at a 
meeting of the convention committee 
in Atlanta during August, but too late 
for publication in this issue of AMER- 
1cAN Music TEACHER. 

Mr. Robert E. Bays, of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is General Convention 
Chairman. All committees will serve 
under his direction in the planning 
for the convention. 

All State Presidents of the South- 
ern Division are requested to keep 
this date before their members and 
to see that they have a good repre- 
sentation at the convention. Final 
convention plans will be published in 
the November-December issue of 
AmerIcAN Music TEACHER. 


East Contral Division 
ILLINOIS INDIANA MINNESOTA 
MICHIGAN OHIO WISCONSIN 


HE second biennial convention of 

the East Central Division of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
will be held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
with headquarters at the Claypool 
Hotel, February 11-14, 1956. Again 
the American String Teachers Asso- 
ciation will meet with the East Cen- 
tral Division. The officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, under the direction 
of the Divisional President. Lee G. 


Blazer. and the Local Committee 
Chairman, Charles Munger. have 


been working for many months to 
provide a convention even better than 
the first Biennial at Detroit. The 
excellence of the 1954 convention and 
the subsequent national meeting at 
St. Louis present a tremeridous chal- 
lenge. 


Preliminary Plans 


Preliminary plans include an In- 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert with a distinguished soloist, a 
university ballet of professional cali- 
bre, and an outstanding university 
opera production. Miss Marguerite 
Hood, eminent music educator, past- 
president of MENC, and conductor of 
the renowned children’s chorus at 
Ann Arbor May Festivals, has ac- 
cepted our invitation to speak at the 
banquet. We hope to include among 
Sunday events a program of sacred 
music and a vesper organ recital. 
Musical interludes, introduced at 
Detroit by Past-President LaVahn 
Maesch, will be continued at Indian- 





apolis offering opportunities for 
varied performances by soloists and 
ensembles. 

Many fascinating programs are be- 
ing planned by sectional committees. 
Although all committees have not 
arrived at specific plans at this early 
date we have obtained the type of 
leadership that will insure valuable 
programs in all fields. Mr. V. Howard 
Talley, who heads the committee on 
Music in Colleges and Universities, is 
planning a discussion of the Doctor 
of Musical Arts, which will provide 
a splendid opportunity for acquaint- 
ance with this new degree. All insti- 
tutions of our division offering this 
degree will be represented. 

Mrs. Ada Brant has more fine ideas 
for Junior Piano sectional meetings 
than we can schedule in four short 
days. Both Mrs. Brant and Mr. Stan- 
ley Fletcher, Chairman of Senior 
Piano, are thinking in terms of pupil 
demonstration as a vital means of 
illustrating ideas. 


ASTA 


Mr. Bernard Fischer, Chairman of 
the String Committee has kept in 
close contact with the officers of the 
American String Teachers Associa- 
tion. Together they have devised a 
list of over twenty possible events for 
the program which they have sub- 
mitted to committee members for 
evaluation and selection. These events 
range from panels on teaching prob- 
lems to concerts by university orches- 
tras and string quartets. 

Dr. John Bryden, Chairman of the 
Musicology Committee, is planning 
programs designed to show the appli- 
cation of research and scholarship to 
practical performance. 

Dr. Roy Will is again in charge of 
the important Theory-Composition 
section. 

Dr. Ralph Daniel a scholar whose 
specialty is American Music, heads 
the committee on that subject: while 
Mr. Henry Haugh, a distinguished 
tenor, is planning voice sectional 
meetings. A School Music section has 
recently been activated in order to 
deal with problems arising between 
private and public school music 
teachers. 

Mr. Harry Thomas, a successful 
MTNA worker in Indiana, is plan- 
ning a session on Membership Exten- 
sion which should be of considerable 
interest to state and local officers, 

Every effort is being made to 
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msure a program which will provide 
inspiration and substance for all. 
Plan now to come to Indianapolis in 
February. 


West Contral Division 


COLORADO MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA IOWA KANSAS 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


HE West Central Division of the 

Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion comprised of the states of Ne- 
braska, Towa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, and South Dakota, will 
hold its second biennial convention 
in Des Moines, lowa, February 18-21, 
1956, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Savery. 

Franklin B. Launer. Director of 
the Conservatory of Music at Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Missouri, is 
President of this Division. Mrs. Ruth 
Emmert Fallein of Drake University. 
Des Moines, lowa, is Local Chairman 
for the convention. 

There will be 
covering such topics as: certification, 
contemporary music, 
colleges, music in the church schools, 
musicology, school music, organ, 
junior piano, senior piano, 
student activities, voice, music theory, 
music in therapy, and wind instru- 
ments. 


sectional meetings 


music in the 


strings. 


An approach to the problems of piano teaching _ _ _ 


The tentative program is as fol- 
lows: 


Saturday, February 18 
Morning 
General Opening Session: Kansas State 
College String Quartet. 
Voon 


Clubs 


National Federation of Music 
Luncheon. 

{fternoon 
Sectional Meetings: Wind Instruments, 
Voice, Organ, Senior Piano. 

General Session; Duo-Piano Recital: 
Richard Johnson and Dave Milliken. 
Sectional Meetings: Certification, Jun- 
ior Piano, Musicology, Music in the 
Church Schools. 

Evening 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing Dinner. 
Concert: Ilza Niemack, 
John Simms, pianist. 


violinist, and 


Sunday, February 19 
Vorning 
Council of State 


Breakfast. 


{fternoon 


and Local Presidents 


General Session; Chamber Opera: “If 

Men Played Cards As Women Do” by 

Charles Garland. 

Concert: Drake-Des Moines Symphony 

Orchestra, Frank Noyes, Conductor, 

Gloria Lane, mezzo-soprano soloist. 
Evening 

Concert: Everatt J. Hilty, Organist, and 

Simpson College Choir. 


Monday, February 20 


Vorning 
Sectional Meetings: 
Schools, Theory, Senior 
sicology, Music in Therapy. 


Music in the 


the new 


ADA RICHTER PIANO COURSE 


Ada Richter is one of the foremost piano pedagogues of our times. Her 
Method is aimed at the pupil. The books are his; they are prepared at his level 
and, in the earlier volumes, include pictures for coloring and cut outs to paste 


Piano, Mu- 


Concert: Joplin Junior College Choir, 
Oliver Sovereign, Director. 


Noon 


Luncheons: Sigma Alpha Iota, Phi Mu 
Alpha, Mu Phi Epsilon. 


Afternoon 
Sectional Meetings: Junior Piano, 
Music in the Colleges, Voice, Music in 
the Church Schools, Strings. ; 
Concert: State University of Iowa Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Himie Voxman, Con- 
ductor. 
Sectional 
Activities. 

Evening 
Banquet 


Meetings: Organ, Student 


Tuesday, February 21 

Morning 

Sectional Meetings: Contemporary Mu- 

sic, Music in Therapy, Strings. 

General Session: Senior and Junior 

Piano: Concert: Storm Bull, Pianist. 
Noon 

State Music 

Luncheons. 


Teachers Associations 
ifternoon 

Sectional Meetings: Music in the 
Schools, Music in the Colleges, Theory. 
Concert: Roger Fee, Baritone. Lenore 
Mudge Stull, accompanist. 


Southwesteran Division 


ARKANSAS OKLAHOMA 
TEXAS NEW MEXICO 


HE Southwestern Division of the 
Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, composed of the states of 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 


up... occupations which carry over from his normal play pattern. 


Easy 
Effective 
¢ Entertaining 


for the Student 


Clear 
Comprehensive 
Contemporary 


for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ « Books I, II, III (Early Beginner) 75¢, Book IV (Early 


Beginner) $1.00 « 


“Keyboard Games” 
with last half of Book I, and all of Book IL) 75¢ « 


(Supplementary material to be used 
“Adventures At The Key- 


board” (Supplementary material to be used with all of Books III and IV ) $1.00 


See it at your dealer, without delay 


M. WITMARK & SONS - 


619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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and Texas, will hold its third bien- 
nial convention February 25-28, 
1956 in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
with headquarters at the Hilton 
Hotel. 

Southwestern Division President 
Daniel Sternberg, Dean of the School 
of Music at Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, with the assistance of Dr. 
Morton Keston of the University of 
New Mexico, Local Convention 
Chairman, and his committee chair- 
nen, is building a convention pro- 
sram that will bring outstanding 
speakers and performers to the south- 
west. 

All MTNA members in the four 
states of Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas are urged to 
nake their plans now to attend this 
oming Divisional Convention which 
vill really be of national scope and 
ignificance. 


Western Division 
ARIZONA MONTANA 
WASHINGTON OREGON 
“WHE third biennial convention of 

the Western Division will be held 
n Phoenix, Arizona, March 3-6, 1956 
m the campus of Phoenix College. 





The Baldwin Concert Grand 


Nadine Dresskell of Arizona State 
College, Tempe and Victor Baumann, 
of Phoenix College will be co-chair- 
men, Dr. George Hannelly, President 
of Phoenix College, has offered full 
cooperation of the school. Head- 
quarters will be at the College. Hous- 
ing will be cared for in the motels 
and Westward Ho Hotel. Motels are 
available in all price classes, from two 
million dollar swank estates to more 
modest places, many of them with 
swimming pools already functioning 
in March. Those planning to come 
are to remember that it is spring with 
all its glorious aspects in Arizona at 
that time of the year, and the city is 
the mecca of thousands of tourists. 
The world-famous Indian ceremonial 
dances, and Championship rodeos are 
held then. A _ local will 
handle reservations after a Bulletin 
of information with all 
mailed in October to all members. 


committee 
details is 


The program is especially exciting. 
It will begin with a pre-convention 
dinner at Bud Brown’s Barn, a na- 
tionally famous place of dining and 
entertainment. Our hosts here will be 
the Musician’s Club of Phoenix of 
which Miles Dresskell is President. 
Native Indian ceremonial dances will 


be given. Another highlight is the 
Kroll String Quartette, playing at 
Arizona State College, on the concert 
series of the college. Dr. Leslie Hodge 
will present his Phoenix Youth Sym- 
phony, which is to go within two 
weeks afterward to the National 
MENC convention, and will be in top 
form. The American Guild of Or- 
ganists Chapter will present their 
regular winter artist concert during 
the week as a part of the convention. 

Composers of the west will be rep- 
resented under the plans of Dixie 
Yost and Lola Wilkenson, co-chair- 
men of this event. Washington State 
Musicrafters work will be 
strated since there has been much 
interest in how it is conducted. Ari- 
zona’s state project of the Piano En- 
semble will be held in Phoenix. This 
is so popular that it packs the house 
for two nights with townspeople, and 
is to be repeated for the convention. 

Plans are afoot for an Opera 
Workshop presentation — beautifully 
presented. Nita Gale, a vocal teacher 
and coach from New York, now mak- 
ing her home in Phoenix, has suc- 
cessfully presented excerpts from 
operas \ dra- 
matic version and then the operatic 


demon- 


in a novel manner. 


MUSICAL QUALITY STANDARDS 


are found in every Baldwin-built instrument 


For nearly a century, the ardent attention given to the minutest detail in 
every phase of design and construction by The Baldwin Piano Company, 
has made the phrase “Built By Baldwin” synonymous with “music's finest 
tradition.” The preference for these instruments by today's foremost concert 
artists and music educators, is impressive testimony that these are instruments 
built to the highest quality standard. You owe it to yourself to examine the 
complete line of Baldwin-built instruments before purchasing a piano or organ. 
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version of the same sequence proves 
an ideal vehicle, and will appeal to 
vocal teachers who wish to train stu- 
dents in actual situations at not too 
great expense. 

Musical interludes, concerts. and 
lectures are interspersed and headed 
by names of national renown. Pre- 
convention and post convention trips, 
flights over Grand Canyon and to 
Nogales, Old Mexico, Sunday morn- 
ing breakfast on the lawn, coffee 
breaks while the exhibits are viewed, 
luncheons in historic, old western 
Scottsburg, meetings with national 
officers and committee members; all 
these, and more to come is being 
planned by the local committee in 
Phoenix with Arizona members in 
full cooperation, your First Vice- 
President Henrietta McElhaney. and 
your president, Amy Welch. 

Convention Promotion Committees 
are working in several areas. There 
is much to offer, and early fall will 
find the four days full of good things 
for everyone. AAA 


SHAW 
(Continued from page 3) 


telegrams. They have a_ special 
formula for those received in the 


evening: they are filed away—hoard- 
ed—and along about six-thirty or 
seven in the morning they hold a 
what they call a “Western Union 
Wake”; phones all over town begin 
to ring. 

I staggered out of bed on a cold 
morning a few months ago and ran 
downstairs to get to the phone just 
in time to see my wife hang up the 
receiver. 

“Who was it?” 

“Western Union.” 

“What did they want?” 

“Had a telegram.” 

“What did it say?” 

“Don’t know—I told them to mail 

it.” 

“Mail it!” 

“Settle down, it couldn’t have been 
important; it was addressed to 
Doctor Robert Shaw.” 

Somehow in our generation we are 
obligated to rewrite the old proverb. 
“A little knowledge is not really so 
dangerous as a lot of education.”— 
For given sufficient degrees, we are 
liable to confuse ideologies with ideas, 
measuring with thinking, and organi- 
zation with action. We have more and 
more of the science of teaching, and 
less for our teachers of the teachings 
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of science. It may well be that our 
advanced curricula in education are 
so occupied with methods that we can 
recall only rarely and with difficulty 
the body and fervor of our faith. 
Years ago— 
The fable goes— 
they took a dog 
for an experiment in 
educational psychology 
graduate level. 
Every day before they fed the dog 
they'd ring a bell. 
This went on for several hundred 
years. 


Then one day 
they just rang the bell— 
no meat— 
and the dog drooled 
just the same. 
His stomach had been what they 
call conditioned 
to the ringing 
of a bell 


A sort of audio chewing gum. 


The day they wait for 
is the day when the dog drools 
and behold 
the bell 
rings. 
There are some wonderful lines in 


T. S. Eliot’s The Rock: 


The endless cycle of idea and 
action, 

Endless invention, endless ex- 
periment, 

Brings knowledge of motion. but 
not of stillness: 

Knowledge of speech, but not of 
silence; 

Knowledge of words, and igno- 
rance of The Word. 

Where is the life we have lost in 
living? 

Where is the wisdom we have lost 
in knowledge? 

Where is the knowledge we have 
lost in information? 


—So, if I talk to you for a while 
about some of the things which (so it 
seems to me) music is and does, it is 
a calculated risk. (Music is not only 
a dubiously productive conversation 
piece—that wouldn’t stop us in a con- 
ference of music educators; but it’s 
a matter very difficult to discuss— 
which is a lot worse.) However, there 
may be certain understandings which 
are essential, and which may be at 
least hinted at. 

First, to state it as simply as 
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possible: Music is Order in Sound 
ind Time. 

Music is Order. Order is the con- 
radiction of Chaos. In order lies 
sanity, It is a wholeness—which has 
he same Anglo-Saxon word-root as 
ioliness. 

[ asked Bernard Rogers once how 
1e composed, and he replied that he 
at down to a piece of black paper 
vith an eraser, and when he had 
‘rased everything that wasn’t essen- 
ial he had a piece of music. 

Stravinsky almost denies the ex- 
stence of what the uncreative call 
‘inspiration,’ — as though music 
ould spring full blown out of a 
lream. He calls himself an “inventor” 
f music. A fortuitous accident—a 
ound unexpected but rigorously ob- 
erved—may cry for development, but 
hat development is an exercise of the 
ntelligence and the will to fabricate. 
'rder is in this connection not so 
auch the work of an “artist,” as the 
vork of an “artisan.” 


Order and Chaos 


One of the most striking juxta- 
positions within my recent memory 
curred a few years ago in New 
York where were performed within a 
week or two a contemporary orches- 
tral composition called /deas of Order 
ind the Haydn Creation, the opening 
novement of which is entitled “A 
Representation of Chaos.” There 
ould be no doubt in which of the 
works were the greater ideas of order, 
ind in which lay the greater con- 
usion. Music is Order. 

Music is Order in Sound: in pitch, 
n color, and in amplitude. These 
icts are familiar to us all, Western 
sic orders Pitch first of all by 
rescribing (and with qu'te consider- 
ble justification in physical and 
sychological science) that out of the 
eemingly limitless world of auditory 
xperience only twelve tones (to- 
ether with their duplicates at the 
tave) are legitimate building mate- 
ials; and it further proposes certain 
ules of preferences of traditional 
haviour for relating those twelve 
ones. Music orders Color by tradi- 
ionally recognizing only three basic 
nstrumental devices for initiating 
ound waves: the vibrating elastic 
‘urface (timpani or wood block), the 
ibrating stretched string (piano or 
iolin), and the vibrating air col- 
imns in a wood or metal pipe (pipe 
gan, saxophone or trombone). 
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However, by prescribing what sort of 
mechanisms are to initiate the vibra- 
tion, western music in the last 300 
years has enormously augmented its 
palette and the potential complexities 
of its orders. Undoubtedly electronic 
devices will find their way into legiti- 
mate musical service (—Though I am 
constrained to observe that the way 
to lick the liquor problem in this 
country is to put electromoronic cock- 
tail calliopes in every bar.) So ab- 
sorbed with Amplitude has western 
music become that it has produced 
in the symphony orchestra the big- 
gest, loudest, most varied musical in- 


some keyboard hints 


strument the world ever has seen. 

I am moved to make three editorial 
comments in passing. In musical com- 
position, just as in other areas of 
human affairs, no amount of bellow- 
ing, bullying, bluffing—no amount of 
stamping and storming, of pushing 
people around—can obscure for long 
the absence of genuine ideas and the 
indifference to truth. (“Do you swear, 
Senator, to tell the truth, the half- 
truth—and nothing but—?”) Bach 
can say more with two flutes than a 
Mac—Dowell can with a whole New 
York Philharmonic. 

I conducted a performance of the 
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Harmony drills. 


MARVIN KAHN’S “THEORY PAPERS” 


A complete set of theory papers to teach the piano student, lower intermediate 
grade level, the rudiments of harmony and their application. 
and chord progressions, special emphasis on ear training, includes Keyboard 
Set of 12 separate papers for individual assignments and 
additional teachers supplement all under one cover ............----+-sese0-00+00+ 1 
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TIP TOW TUNES boots-1-2-3 


More hours of fun and practical teaching in these collections of original piano 
solos. Each book is carefully graded and each piano solo, a delightful rhythmic 
story in itself — ideal as teaching pieces. BOOK 1 contains piano solos for the 
earliest beginner. — Who Is Knocking — Play With Me — Bugle Band — Uh-Huh! 
— | Am Sleepy — Almost Asleep — Up Over And Down — Baggy Pipes — 
Covered Wagons — The Last Raindrop. BOOK 2 contains original piano solos 
for grades 1 and 1% — Swinging Together — Guess Who's Here — Spoon 
Bread — The China Shoppe — Scotch Plaids — The Merry-Go-Round — Teasing. 
BOOK 3 contains original piano solos for grades 2 and 2% — We Just Left 
Church — Beep, Beep, Beep, Be-e-e-p — Brass And Leather — Moon Men — 
Waltzing Together — Floating Leaves — Rolling Waves ......... each book 75¢ 
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‘‘Beginners'' are immediately taught to play familiar melodies accom- 
panied by simple chords thus increasing interest and encouraging further 
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THREE CHORDS IN THREE KEYS 


Logical follow-up to “ONE, FOUR, FIVE’ with more familiar folk and 
nursery tunes accompanied by the three principal chords of C-major. 
.Encourages early study of harmony and transposition ...... sgecauhes 75 


YOUR OWN HARMONIES 


How to harmonize melodies with the three principal chords. 
variety of chord accompaniments in several keys, 


Shows a 
includes writing 


assignments, encourages interest in advanced work .................. 1.00 


YOU'RE THE COMPOSER 


The student quickly understands how” to compose short piano pieces 
by following given suggestions as to structure of melody, various forms of 
simple compositions and proper use of harmonies for the accompaniment 
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Berlioz Requiem last year—and will 
do another in San Diego this summer 
—and if any music in the world has 
megalomania this is it: 4 brass bands, 
symphony orchestra of 200, 14 per- 
cussionists with 4 bass drums and 18 
timpani, and a chorus of 400 to 500. 
—The champion heavyweight com- 
poser of the world. Now the bands are 
supposed to be stationed at the four 
corners of a cathedral, but there’s 
only one cathedral in the United 
States that could hold these forces 
and an audience too, (And that was 
300 miles away, and not completed 
yet.) So we performed in a field 


A new Piano Course of 
OUTSTANDING merit! 


Designed for 
«A thorough foundation 
in musicianship 
+ Enjoyable progress 
at the piano 


The following books are available 


house, a hockey rink. (Actually, if 
any piece of music can justify these 
outlandish forces, the Berlioz Requi- 
em is probably the one of sufficient 
genius to do so.) One of the major 
problems was to arrange things so 
that the conductor occasionally was 
visible to a quorum of the executants. 
The planners of this performance 
seriously considered setting up a tele- 
vision system of communication— 
particularly with the brass bands. It 
was all a little bit like the Mount 
Rushmore National Monument in 
South Dakota: — God's aesthetically 
impoverished peaks, ennobled by 


BEGINNING BOOK introduces the basic elements of music in piano study for 
the earliest beginner approached in a natural and functional way. 


Price... 3 


BOOK ONE is based on best-loved melodies, each with a specifically prepared 
teaching point. Price... 1.00 


BOOK TWO is a logical and natural continuation of Book One, introducing 
rhythmic patterns which are frequently encountered in piano music. 
Price... 1.00 


BOOK THREE—Here, selected works of the Classic Masters and arrangements of 
well-known melodies are introduced for the achievement of style and inter- 
pretotion. Price... 1.00 


ETUDES AND VARIATIONS, Based On Hanon, edited and arranged by Ray 
Green with special variations presented as companion studies to the traditional 
Hanon Etudes. Books 1 and 2. Priceeach... .75 


four gargantuan life-defying figures 
—Washington, Jefferson. Lincoln 
and Teddy Roosevelt. Do you know 
how long Teddy’s mustache is?- 
Forty feet from here to here. Isn’t 
that a lot of lip? The Bach Sz. John 
Passion takes 1/10th the forces of 
the Berlioz Requiem—but so many 
times the heart and so many times 
the mind. The “Benedictus” of the 
B Minor Mass calls for only 1 violin. 
1 cello, 1 tenor—and three impos- 
sibly great human beings. 

—Which is the subject of the sec- 
ond editorial in passing. The great 
music of the world has been written 
for people no less than instruments. 
—And even if the world’s greatest 
violinist makes a recording of the 
Bach Double Violin Concerto by 
himself, recording the two solo parts 
on separate tapes and superimposing 
those tapes in an electronic mixing 
room—no matter how perfect the 
performance, something's gone out of 
music. Bach wrote his music for two 
human beings, not for solo engineer. 

The third thing I want to say about 
sound is that its vitality and com- 
municative power depend upon an al- 
most umbilical relation to the physical 
ecstasy of the human cry. Unless a 
performer is somehow resonant to 
this essential sound of man and his 
earth (the voices of growing things 
—page Thoreau at Walden Pond), 
unless he is painfully conscious in 
his memory, experience, and imagi- 
nation of these sounds of growing 
things. he’s in no position to create 
or recreate music. 


Inhibitions 


We lose too much of essential 
human qualities in the civilizing 
process. We are a web of inhibitions. 
. .. And a musician must be one to 
whom something is more important 
than himself. 

One of the most beautiful stories 
I know concerns a certain African 
tribe in which, at the time when the 
boy passes to manhood he must go 
off into the jungle by himself—there 
to indulge in an orgy of dancing and 
shouting and wailing and sobbing. 
He must leave the village—for his 
sounds would make the people in the 
village ill. 

Kathleen Ferriers and Eileen Far- 
rells and Toscaninis and Walters are 
great because they find the basic and 
finally, simple human sound in what 
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for the rest of us are mazes of com- 
plexity. 
Music is Order in Sound. 


What is not so familiar a part of 
our understanding is that Music is 
also Order in Time. Unlike sculpture, 
painting, even in many respects the 
drama, music is not a Space-art, but 
it is essentially a Time-art. Its mate- 
rial is Time. Time is its “clay” its 
“canvas.” It is the purpose of music 
to give shape and meaning and 
beauty to Time. Music exists from 
Now to Somewhen; and it establishes 
its own consciousness and conse- 
quences in Time. 

There are two aspects to this Time- 
ness of Music; and it is something of 
a paradox that music can hold them 
both, for they are in fact contra- 
dictory, The first is the basic element 
of cycle, of recurrency—the here-it- 
comes-again-ness which we call 
Rhythm. By it we assume that Time 
is divisible, can be fragmented into 
equal portions. A whole series of 
terms group around this assumption: 
pulse, measure, beat, meter, tempo. 
(Tempo is a silly kind of idea when 
you get right down to it, for it at- 
tempts to measure the speed with 
which Rhythm [and Sound?] moves 
through time. . . . Not speed through 
space—that would be simple—but at 
what pace can one pass through how 
much time? How fast can one live 
how long?) 


Rhythm 


The whole field of Rhythm is the 
most complex of music’s ideologies. 
The major theorists of our time 
admit their failure to arrive at a con- 
vincing system here. Rhythm is the 
total consequence of pulse-patterns, of 
groupings ordered as to duration and 
accentuation.—And its principal and 
nost provocative assumption is that 
lime is divisible. Actually, almost all 
our day-by-daily life turns on this 
wheel: four seasons per year, two 
high tides per day, thirteen full 
moons every twelve months—break- 
fast lunch dinner bed breakfast lunch 
linner dead the earth spins and the 
earth circles regular as clockwork 
zrab the brass ring and ride get the 
beat baby it’s cool, it’s real cool.— 
it’s also true. It’s real True. For Tos- 
‘anini. tempo was the heartbeat; and 
the steadier the tempo, the healthier 
the heart. Expression? Maybe a little: 
but don’t spill any, and keep walkin’. 

The second aspect of Music’s Time- 
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ness says exactly the opposite, and is 
equally true,—For it is the experience 
of each of us that the hours are of 
varying lengths, that no two minutes 
are ever of equal duration, that this 
moment is endless . . . and already is 
gone.—Eternality within the instant: 
life-time, this-time, next-time. 

It is the capacity of music so to 
order Time that its meaning is not 
to be found in its measure, The least 
pertinent question one can ask about 
the Missa Solemnis is how long it is. 
Ages of quietness are in the moments 
of musical Praeludium which precede 


the “Benedictus”; and 16 minutes by 
the clock of “Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domine” are a single breath- 
less instant or an eternity of blessing. 
It has to follow that every perform- 
ance is a first performance, and every 
song a swan song. For this moment 
never has been shaped by this sound. 
New-time, New-artist. This instant of 
life within the now become the past. 
Clay that vanishes as you shape it. 
Music is Order in Sound and Time. 


The second thing I want to say is 
that music has meaning. It is a dis- 
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TEACHERS AGENCY to decide between a career in mathe- 


matics or music used to assure me 


(Music Department) that certain equations in higher 
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. ideas and imagery inherent in some 
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A Circle means 
an infinite number of points 
absolutely the same distance 
from a certain point. 









The first thing you face 
is the idea of Infinity 
It’s a big idea— 
people haven’t always had it. 


Then there’s the idea of 
—a Point. 
That’s a big idea— 
it’s the idea of One, 
the Indivisible— 
that’s monotheism. 


the annual Fall mailing wil! 

go out from Presser. If you 

A Circle also means 
no beginning 
and no end. 
That’s Forever— 
Eternality— 
Everlasting. 


are not now on our list of piano 
teachers and you would like to 
receive the teaching aid booklets 
being sent out, drop us a note. 
We will see that you too 
hear from us. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


Now one more thing— 
set that Infinite Indivisible 
Eternal Circle in Motion 


‘ —a Wheel, no less, 


Let it move— 
Point after infinite circumfer- 
ence point. 


How long, then, 
before this infinite number of 
points will begin to repeat 
themselves? 
—And if they do— 
if the wheel really goes 
once around— 
and the points really be Infinite? 
Can Infinity repeat itself 
on into Infinity? 


Or what about that axis point? 
Does it turn ‘round too? 
—Bec: 
then part of it’s up 
while the other part’s down 
or part of it’s facing East 
while the rest 
faces West. 

—And anything that can face 
two ways at once 

has two or more sides 

—and is no Point. 





The axis. then, 
cannot really be said 
to move at all. 


And at the center of Infinite 
Motion—we have Infinite 
Un-motion. 


If it sounds silly— 
take that circle. 


My greatest good fortune in music 
has been my friendship for the past 
ten years with Julius Herford—A 
German pianist and musical thinker 
of prophetic perception. Many of you 
now know him (or of him) through 
his work at Tanglewood, Juilliard 
and, more recently, the graduate 
divisions of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, the Westminster Choir School, 
the Summer Workshop at San Diego 
and his numerous _lecture-recital 
sessions throughout the United States. 

It is Mr. Herford’s great genius 
to understand form in music as the 
source of its spiritual energy. Factors 
of proportion are factors of meaning. 
Pattern is not simply two plus two— 
or perhaps two plus two is a far more 
significant thing than our childish 
memorizations testify. Formlessness 
is not the same as fracture or dis- 
tortion of form; for these are new 
elements of order and elements of 
energy which have meaning only in 
relation to the pre-existing form from 
which they sprang. 

Form in music is a symbol, and 
it symbolizes something to which we 
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can give the name only of spirit. 
When we have recognized the devices 
and tabulated the relationships we 
will not have explained it away. It 
exists in spite of our understanding. 
At some point deep in human con- 
sciousness pattern will answer pat- 
tern, and that will be no crisp in- 
tellectual gymnastic, but a warm and 
moving awareness. What we call 
emotion is surely a part of it. Tears, 
laughter, and a_ tensing spiritual 
temper are assuredly within the man- 
date of Form. 

There is a very remarkable book, 
now available in a pocket edition, 
written by an English mathematician, 
J. W. N. Sullivan, and called Bee- 
thoven, His Spiritual Development. 

It is Mr. Sullivan’s argument that 
within the past few decades the 
mechanistic theory which had ruled 
men’s thinking for some 300 years— 
namely, that scientific method and 
matter-of-fact are infallible and un- 
exceptionable has been severely 
shaken; for science has been able to 
provide knowledge of structure, but 
not of substance. 

—And that, therefore, matters-of- 
value 
which science has ignored because 
they were not measurable—are not 
thereby proved to have no bearing 
upon the nature of reality. 

A work of art may indeed be a 
“revelation.” The “higher conscious- 
ness” of the great artist is evidenced 
not only by his capacity of ordering 
his experience, but also by having 
his experience. 








elements of our experience 


Beethoven 


“Beethoven lived in a universe 
richer than ours, in some ways better 
than ours, in some ways more terrible. 
And while he does not communicate 
his experience to us, he does com- 
municate his attitude towards it. And 
we recognize his universe; we find it 
prophetic of our own. It is indeed 
our universe, but experienced by a 
consciousness aware of aspects of 
which we have but dim and transi- 
tory glimpses. 

“The reason that our reaction to 
a work of art cannot be adequately 
described is not that some unique and 
isolated faculty is involved, but that 
art is not superfluous, that it exists 
to convey that which 
otherwise conveyed.’ 

All of music is an attempt at com- 
munication between human hearts 


cannot be 
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and minds; at the very minimum the 
creator reaches out to and through 
the performer, and both of them 
reach out to the listener. 

One of the primary assumptions of 
music is that human beings can and 
should understand each other with 
reference to the whole produce of 
the human mind and heart possessing 
that which we call aesthetic or 
spiritual value. Even were its subject 
matter the disintegration, imminent 
and desirable, of the human species 
—even so, just at that point at which 
the creative understanding acts to 
produce a work of art, it affirms that 
man is one of a community of men 
upon whose understanding—of him- 
self and his ideas—the meaning of 
his own existence is predicated. Art 
is at once exhaustively personal and 
inescapably social. 


—Which leads me to the third 
thing I want to say about music: it 
is that the great music is the people’s 
music—the most human and_ uni- 
versal music, Music is great not be- 
cause certain self-appointed Cus- 
todians of Art with a capital A have 
decreed it so, but because it calls out 
to something deep and persistent in 
the human thing. Music is great be- 
cause it carries something so native 
and true to the human spirit that not 
even sophisticated intellectuality can 
deny or destroy its miracle. 


Popular Music 


Popular music is not the people’s 
music. The people think so little of it 
that they tire of it in six to sixteen 
weeks. They demand a new tune to 
dance to, to trade small talk above, 
to make what some call love by. 

There is music which is calculated 
to make us forget—and there is 
music which allows us to remember 
. . . to remember our humanity and 
whatever individual conscience may 
ascribe to divinity. 

It is not primarily a matter of 
raising the standards of musical 
taste. It is primarily a matter of pro- 
viding adequate opportunity for the 
exercise of inherent taste. One falls 
in love by being at the right place 
at the right time for long enough. If 
there is no place where the people 
can meet Bach or Beethoven, how 
can the people be expected to love 
them? If Bach is not sung, he is not 
met. 
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The great artists and their produce 
are great not because of their 
gigantic abstract  intellectuality — 
though grant them that. They are 
great because an enormous hunger 
to contact their fellow man and their 
God is matched to the permanent core 
of human dignity (which is the 
capacity for honor in the face of 
suffering), and the most desperate 
resolve to avoid the superficial con- 
tact, the polite handshake, the small 
talk.—Neither is their laughter politic 
or pretty. But it is our privilege to 
seek their company, and | dare say 
our responsibility to see that our 
fellow human beings (and our chil- 
dren) cannot escape at least the op- 
portunity of meeting these master 
artisans of beauty, these giant men of 
good will. 

In every one of us, though some 
would deny it in themselves—and 
more would deny it in others—there 
is the will to create or to be present 
at the creation of that which is beau- 
tiful, true and enduring. Trust the 
people. They will find iheir way to 
music. Probably, almost certainly, it 
will not be in the Metropolitan Halls, 
where the encrustations of convention 
obscure all but virtuosity — (as 
though the ability to appreciate music 
were the solid gold Cadillac of class 
distinction). 

A few months ago, after a_per- 
formance of the Mozart Requiem 
which concert management had re- 
quested we not perform “for it was 
too highbrow.” a young woman in a 
trap of a dirty industrial town in 
Tennessee waited around for the 
autograph seekers to depart. “I sup- 
pose,” she said quietly, “there are 
two kinds of people who would 
understand the Mozart Requiem: 
those sufficiently skilled in musical 
materials and literature to appreciate 
its technical mastery, and those who 
have lately experienced a deep per- 
sonal tragedy. I am no musician. 
Thank you very much.” 

All this leads inevitably, though a 
little later than I had hoped, to the 
fourth and final thing I want to say 
about music. During recent years 
more and more of my time has been 
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concerned with music of a sirictly 
instrumental nature. This only has 
strengthened my belief that choral 
music stands in unique and precious 
relationship to the meaning of all 
music. choral art 
possesses by nature its own law of 
gravity, which groups of 
people who sing together closer and 
closer to its finest literature and its 
deepest understandings. 

I never knew a high school chorus 
which did not by the end of its 
season discover its favorite piece of 


Somehow _ the 


draws 


the year to have been that concerning 
which in the beginning there had 
been the least comprehension. On the 
other hand, high school bands can 
baton 
twirlers over the goal posts week-ends 
on end and seidom get down to an 
understanding richer than that of 
wind by speed over volume. 


blow the same bow-legged 


Choral Musie 


Something there is that does not 
allow a chorus to make a fool of 
itself for long. The mediocre, maudlin 
text, religiosity without faith, the 
canned laughter that has no inner 
smile—these cannot stand either the 
patient which a chorus 
brings to its work nor its flashing 
unpredictable collective humor, With 
the appearance of the weak piece, an 


devotion 


ashamed and foolish disinterest takes 
over the chorus. The too-long con- 
temporary plague of that best-selling 
Lord’s Prayer cannot for long con- 
vince anyone who has to sing it 
(much less the Whom it concerns) 
simply because it has a wow of a 
lyric. Surely it is that the singer is 
forced by the degree of his personal 
involvement to realize what is hap- 
pening. His voice, his breath, his 
person are proposing anesthesia in 
place of sensitivity. He finds himself 
in the company of the glib practi- 
tioners of palatable and patent re- 
ligious panaceas (Jesus the kindly 
psychologist — the power-of-positive- 
thinking — you'll have no trouble 
sleeping at night if you give God a 
fast kiss in the dark before retiring). 

—And herein lies the center of my 
conviction that the choral art unique- 






ly holds and nourishes the seed of 
music’s meaning: It is that alone 
of the musical persuasions the choral 
art has remained substantially ama- 
leur. 

I’m not at all sure that I can state 
precisely what constitutes amateur 
standing in art, for | know a number 
of professional musicians who are 
insurably amateur in their attitude 
towards music. The fact of compensa- 
tion or the amount thereof, the de- 
gree of performance virtuosity — 
these are neither proof nor inverse 
sliding scale of amateur standing. 

To be an amateur artist means, | 
suppose, to be unwilling or unable 
to set a price upon the effort and 
love which attend the creation of 
beauty. When you get right down to 
it, to be an artist is to be an amateur. 
One can no more think of being a 
professional musician than he can of 
being a professional thinker, a pro- 
fessional lover, a professional human 
being. To be an artist is to arrive at 
some sort of position in the idea- 
versus-matter struggle. Its a yea to 
the proposition that there are human 
values lasting beyond one’s own 
mortal limits, and that it is a nec- 
essary part of being human to seek, 
treasure, and transmit these values. 

To be an artist is not the privilege 
of a few, but the necessity of us all. 


e 
HUGHES 


(Continued from page 7) 
XXIV. Perhaps the instrument mak- 
ers were beginning by that time to 
add a key or two. However, Bach 
was apparently still careful in 1744 
to keep everything, with these two 
exceptions, within ihe four-octaves of 
the usual clavichord keyboard. 

Mr. Newman seems to regard the 
period of some thirty years ago, 
when my edition of The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord appeared, as an- 
cient history, and hints that remark- 
able discoveries about Bach have 
been made since then. The fact is that 
nothing of world-shaking character 
has been unearthed in the meantime, 
although some new books have ap- 
peared, and lots of opinions have 
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been expressed by the authors. The 
year 1924, which saw the appearance 
of my edition of the Forty-Eight, was 
also the year in which the Tovey and 
Goetschius editions were published. 
Landowska, Nef, and Buckmayer had 
already had their say in the first 
decade of the present century. Those 
who leaned to the one or the other 
side of their discussions have prob- 
ably not changed their minds since 
on account of the discovery of any 
new source material. 

Mr. Newman looks forward to the 
advent of the Baerenreiter edition. It 
will doubtless be an excellent one, 
but I venture to say that when it ap- 
pears, it also will not be the last word 
for everyone on Bach’s_ Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, and that it will 
be subject to both cavil and criticism. 

There are no final authorities in 
the democracy of art. AAA 


McCARTY 


(Continued from page 5) 


ably more excellent material for two 
pianists than almost any other com- 
bination of instrumental performers. 
Pianists are always in demand as 
accompanists for singers. String stu- 
dents could well spend less time work- 
ing alone. The same holds for wind 
instrument players. There are trio 
and quartette possibilities. Bringing 
these young people together to make 
music is a most delightful experience 
which pays real dividends and costs 
nothing. Hours thus spent provide a 
broad training and self discipline, an 
incentive to explore a great variety 
of literature, resulting in an improve- 
ment of sight reading. The enjoy- 
ment of music is nurtured through 
the pleasure of participating. 

Once this idea begins to spread 
there will be those who wish to come 
just to listen. A natural audience 
develops made up of people who want 
to listen. The outgrowth of such an 
audience will be more students want- 
ing to participate. 

Before any child plays in a formal 
recital he should have attended sev- 
eral, preferably ones in which his 
own friends play. This will bring the 
new situation closer to him. Also be- 
fore any student plays publicly he 
should see the room, studio, hall. 
stage. He should have opportunities 
to become familiar with the different 
instruments. He should have a dress 
rehearsal, and I mean exactly that. 
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Different clothes and shoes have been 
known to cause a person to play less 
well. Every last physical detail must 
be familiar if the student is going to 
be “at home” and do his best. Only 
in this way are children able to meet 
a new situation and take it in their 
stride. All is comfortable. They know 
as far as is possible what to expect. 
Thus there will be a minimum of 
strain. Even then errors will creep 
in. Expect them. A child who knows 
he has made a mistake and has 
enough stability to cover it quickly. 
will probably be concerned only to 
the extent that he will not make the 
same mistake again. The imperfec- 
tion in an artists’ finished canvas is 
the motivating force for his new 
work. Self discipline does it. 

And speaking ef errors I am re- 
minded of an instance in Carnegie 
Hall, when Josef Lhevinne. playing 
to a capacity house, started the recital 
with a composition not listed. The 
rustling of programs made quite a 
stir. Realizing what was wrong. he 
brought the unscheduled number to a 
neat cadence, turned to his audience 
and laughed. Then he played what 
the audience expected to hear. 


Humor 


A child playing a group of com- 
positions or a single piece is not 
likely to make that kind of an error. 
Neither is the average child able to 
continue playing with a clear idea of 
an improvised cadence while the 
audience is inattentive. Children 
would not be expected to. The point 
I wish to make is that it is a blessing 
to be able to laugh at ourselves. The 
release which comes through humor. 
can spare us manv a permanent scar. 

If I had to choose between the type 
of children’s recitals I’ve sat through 
many times and having a high per- 
centage of my students playing for 
singing in school, at church, at their 
own parties, accompanying contem- 
porary friends who play other in- 
struments, participating in small en- 
sembles which are charming, relaxed 
and delightful, I would forego the 
end-of-season recital every time. 
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So in considering children’s re- 
citals, let us ask ourselves which 
students are ready for which type of 
performing. Then let us make our 
programs less long, less tedious, and 
less uncertain as to the validity and 
the outcome. Let us make them more 
interesting for the children partici- 
pating, because there will then be a 
vitality and a spontaneity which is a 
delight to the listeners, and which is 
just as contagious as nervousness and 
tenseness. 

Formal Recital 

Regarding recitals, as in all else, 
we must have a theory stemming 
from our philosophy, which we are 
willing to alter continually from our 
experience. We must know our stu- 
dents as human personalities. We 
must learn to recognize their storm 
signals. We must clear the road, 
point a way and encourage them to 
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travel at their own speed of growth. 
We must use the formal recital only 
when the barometer indicates that the 
individuals are ready. AAA 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from second cover) 


than that of any individual. They 
know and cheerfully admit that. “In 
union there is strength.” 

However. in spite of the fact that 
this maxim has been proven to be 
applicable, and beneficial 
when applied, there are still today 


correct. 


some musicians who see nothing but 
dire consequences as the result of 
joining, to say nothing of taking a 
hand in forming. a professional asso- 
ciation. What evidence is there to 
show that an organization or associa- 
tion of musicians has strength? Have 
musicians suffered dire consequences 
because of their membership in pro- 
fessional associations? 

In answer to the first question. 
there is no doubt that throughout the 
country many musicians have in- 
creased their incomes, have seen im- 
provement in their working condi- 
tions, and have felt more 
because of their membership in their 


secure 
various and respective unions. 


Associations 

Music teachers associations from 
the local to the national level have 
been able to keep the certificating of 
music teachers in the hands of the 
music teachers, they have been able 
to have discriminatory 
pealed, they have been successful in 
their fight discriminatory 
zoning laws and ordinances which 
would have made it impossible for 
teachers to have their studios in their 


taxes re- 


against 


private homes. Musicians working as 
individuals could never have accom- 
plished what the local. state. and na- 
tional associations have been able to 
do. Associations can afford to em- 
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ploy legal assistance. The members 
of an association certainly have more 
contacts than any one person can 
have. The strength of an association 
is undeniably greater than the 
strength of one sole musician. “In 
union there is strength.” 

What evidence is there that any 
musician has suffered any dire con- 
sequences because of his membership 
in a professional association? Some 
music teachers are of the opinion that 
the membership directories published 
hy some state and local associations 
will be used as sources of names and 
addresses of prospects for taxing pur- 
poses. Such thinking is faulty. When 
the time comes for the imposition of 
additional taxes the legislators will 
not need such directories. Surely. 
any thinking realizes that 
there is more than one source of 


person 


names and addresses of music teach- 
ers. There are city directories, tele- 
phones directories, taxpayers direc- 
tories. plus all kinds of lists identify- 
ing people as to their occupations. 
incomes. habits. likes. dislikes. and 
almost everything else _ possible. 
Avoiding membership in a profes- 
sional association certainly is no 
guarantee that one’s identity can re- 
main hidden. In fact, just the oppo- 
site is true. The non-members are 
the ones who invite discriminatory 
legislation. as they can not put forth 


a concerted display of strength. 


Non-members 


What dire consequences have been 
suffered by musicians who are mem- 
hers of professional associations ? 
Solely because of membership. none. 
Discriminatory taxes and zoning or- 
dinances affect both members and 
non-members of organizations. but 
the members are the ones who fight 
back. and the non-members benefit 
without making any contribution or 
effort either to protect themselves 
and their colleagues, or to improve 
conditions for their chosen profes- 
sion. They are the ones who must he 
reached by the members of the asso- 
ciations now functioning, and must 
be shown that only by 
members of their professional asso- 
ciations can they ever hope to ad- 
vance their rank in their communi- 
ties, or increase their status in their 
profession. 

Be not afraid. Stand up and fight 
the discriminatory legislation. Join 
and be active in local, state, and na- 


becoming 


tional professional associations. Be 
active in the formation of local and 
state professional associations. Sup- 
port your chosen profession by par- 
ticipating in the activities of your 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. Point out the advantages of 
membership and the disadvantages of 
non-membership to your colleagues 
who are not now members of the 
local, state and national Music Teach- 
ers Associations. Prove to yourself 
and to others that there is still lots of 
truth in that old adage, “In union 
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there is strength.” 
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final chapter deals with the amateur 
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MINA 1956 DIVISIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Southern Division — Atlanta, Georgia — January 26-28 


Convention Headquarters — Hotel Atlanta-Biltmore 


Atlanta Hotel Room Rates 


Hotel Singles Doubles Twins Suites 

Atlanta-Biltmore 6.00 - 10.00 8.00 - 14.00 10.00 - 14.00 15.00 - 50.00 
*Cox Carlton 4.00- 6.00 6.00 - 8.00 6.00 - 8.00 15.00 
*Georgian Terrace 5.00- 8.00 7.00- 9.00 7.50 - 11.00 12.00 - 25.00 
*Peachtree Manor 5.00- 8.00 7.50- 9.50 8.50 - 12.00 15.00 - 28.00 
*Within walking distance of the Atlanta-Biltmore 


East Central Division—Indianapolis, Indiana—February 11-14 
Convention Headquarters—Hotel Claypool 
Indianapolis Hotel Room Rates 


Hotel 
Claypool 
*Harrison 
*Lincoln 
*Severin 
*W arren 


*W ashington 
*Within walking distance of the Hotel Claypool 


Hotel 
*Brown 
*Elliott 
*Kirkwood 
*Martin 
*Randolph 


Singles 
7.00- 9.50 
5.00- 8.00 
4.75- 9.00 
4.50- 9.00 
4.75 & up 
4.50- 7.00 


Doubles 
8.50 - 11.50 
7.00 - 10.00 
5.00- 9.00 
7.50 - 11.00 
6.75 & up 
6.00 - 9.50 


Twins 
9.00 - 12.50 
10.50 - 11.50 
9.50 - 13.50 
10.00 - 15.00 
9.50 & up 
8.50- 9.50 


West Central Division—Des Moines, lowa—February 18-21 


Convention Headquarters—Hotel Savery 


Singles 
2.50- 6.00 
2.25- 5.00 
4.75 & up 
2.50- 5.00 
2.85 & up 


Des Moines Hotel Room Rates 


Doubles 
3.50- 7.00 
3.75- 7.00 
6.50 & up 
3.00- 7.00 
4.50 & up 


Twins 


8.50 & up 


7.50 & up 


Suites 
13.50 - 24.00 
13.75 - 23.00 
19.00 - 29.00 
14.50 - 25.00 
16.50 & up 
12.00 & up 


Suites 


Savery 5.00 - 10.00 7.00 - 14.00 8.50 - 14.00 
*Wihin walking distance of the Hotel Savery 


Southwestern Division—Albuquerque, New Mexico—February 25-28 
Convention Headquarters—Hotel Hilton 
Albuquerque Hotel Room Rates 


*Hotel Alvarado — 5.50 & up; *Hotel El Fidel — 4.00 & up; 


Hotel Hilton 5.00 & up. 


*Hotel Franciscan—4.50 & up; 


*Within walking distance of the Hotel Hilton 
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